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Welcome 


W. B. Bell 
Dean of Agriculture 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


I would like to welcome each of you to Virginia and to Roanoke. Virginia 
Tech is happy to co-sponsor this regional agricultural policy meeting with the 
Agricultural Policy Institute at North Carolina State University. It is always 
a pleasure to work with Ed Bishop and the Agricultural Policy Institute. 


Over time the farm labor problem has been characterized as one in which 
there have been persistently low returns for labor services in farming. Al- 
though there are variations between states and regions, the return for labor 
services in farming are lower than returns in non-farm employment. This charac- 
teristic is not only true of the United States but true for virtually all of 
the industrial nations. 


For many years there has been a transfer of manpower from farm to non-farm 
employment. The government, through its policies, has long influenced geographic 
transfers of manpower from farm to non-farm jobs. The South and Southeast are 
still characterized by surplus manpower and under-employment on many farms. 


Since the mid-1930's, technological innovations in U.S. agriculture have 
been occurring at a very rapid pace. These technological improvements have 
meant substitution of capital for labor and have reduced the amount of output. 
The technological improvements and innovations have also meant increased farm 
output which have resulted in surpluses of many farm commodities. The surplus of 
farm commodities has, in general, meant a lower price. Thus, farm people have 
- had to choose among non-farm occupations in an effort to increase returns for 
their labor or lower returns for the same amount of labor in farming. 


The current Congressional debate on minimum wages with its potential impact 
upon Southeastern agriculture is of great significance to everyone in this 
audience. This legislation could be as far reaching and perhaps more far reach- 
ing than commodity legislation sponsored by the U.S.D.A. 


With unemployment at record low levels of 3.7%, the incentive has been 
provided to move some farm labor to non-farm employment. This movement of farm 
labor is coming at a time when there is increased emphasis on additional amounts 
of food to provide the American population as well as new emphasis on large food 
aid programs for the developing countries. 


This regional conference is timely and should provide some of the answers 
to this very complex but vital subject of labor and agriculture. Again, welcome 
to Virginia. 


Farm Labor-:Problems and Possibilities 


by 
C. E. Bishop, Executive Director 


Agricultural Policy Institute 
North Carolina State University 


My task is to focus on three points. 1) What return do people get for 
their labor services in farming and why is it what it is? 2) What is happen- 
ing to the employment potential of farming and why? 3) What are some of the 
emerging problems and issues that we are going to be facing in the days ahead? 
I would like to take my cue from the Manpower Report of the President which has 
just been released. Chapter 7 of this Report presents a very good summary 
statement dealing with farm labor. 


It is significant that we have before us a Manpower Report of the President 
that focuses upon farm labor and some changes that are going to be made in this 
area in the future. Let me read a couple of paragraphs: ''Farm people continue 
to face severe problems of underemployment and poverty. The average per capita 
income of farm:residents is less than two-thirds that of the non-farm population. 
The very abundance of farm production has created downward pressures on farm 
prices and incomes, requiring government actions to stabilize prices and pro- 
duction of some crops. 


The wages and the working conditions of hired farm workers are generally 
far below those of non-farm workers. And such workers are generally excluded 
from the protection of social insurance and labor standards legislation which 
cover most of the non-agricultural work force. Beset by unemployment and 
underemployment, many farm workers travel from area to area to get enough work 
to earn a livelihood. 


These problems have forced farm operators, hired farm workers, and their 
families to make major adjustments. Millions have left their farm homes to 
seek a new life and a new livelihood in urban areas, while a substantial number 
of smaller farmers have become hired farm workers. .This mass migration has 
left in its wake hundreds of stagnating rural communities. It has also intensi- 
fied, in the receiving cities, the problems of slum areas over-crowded with new 
arrivals attempting to adjust to urban life and work." And I would add that it 
is not over yet. 


1 : 
Manpower Report of the President, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
DeG. paNaren. ee LUOG, a DiamsLl oe 
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This is a very good statement to set the stage for our discussion this morning. 
As Dean Bell appropriately pointed out, the most significant aspect of the farm 
labor problem in this country is the persistently low return for labor services in 
farming. Although this persistence in low return characterizes all regions and 
all states, it should not be inferred that all farm families have low incomes, or 
indeed, that all people employed in farming get a low return for their labor. Two 
key points emerge in sharp focus. First, in comparison with the rest of our economy, 
a high proportion of the farmers and farm managers and of the farm laborers and 
foremen are in the low-income groups. While it would be a mistake to conclude that 
all farmers and farm workers are poor, a low proportion of them are in the high- 
income categories. This is clearly evident in Table l. 


Second, persons employed in farming receive a lower return for their labor 
services than persons in other occupations receive for comparable labor. Studies 
which have been made recently indicate that if we take a broad view of the farm 
labor situation in the U.S. that the return for farm labor would be something on 
the order of 30 to 40% less than the return for comparable non-farm labor. How- 
ever, this varies a great deal from region to region and by size of farm. 


Table 1. Family Total.Money Income in 1964 for all Families and Those 


with Heads Employed in Farming 


Total Money Farmers and Farm Farm Laborers and 
Income All Families Managers Foremen 
Percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Under $1,000 ear? Lhe 90 
Sl VOOR tao 1.999 2m! 14.8 Z0no) 
a2 UOUSL Cue A999 5 iese eye) 24.2 
$3,000 to $4,999 Lo. 2 ih 24.3 
55, U00EL ORS o s999 48.0 24.6 L206 

Over $10,000 26.4 Saudi cyt 
Median Income S7272.00 $3329.00 $2423.00 


Source: D.E. Hathaway, "Poverty in the Hired Farm Work Force," Michigan State 
University, 1965. Original data from Consumer Income: Income of Families and 
Persons in the United States in 1964. Series P. 60, No. 47, Sept. 24, 1965. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, adapted from Table 9, p. 29. 


Farmers have rather heavy investments in land, machinery, buildings, equip- 
ment, and, in many instances, in livestock. We should certainly allow some return 
on these investments. No one wants to make an investment of $50,000 to $100,000 
without receiving a reasonable return on it. If we allow a return to the capital 
invested on farms equal to the rate on new mortgage commitments, about 5.7% last 
year, we can determine whether the operators of the farms received a return for 
their labor equal to that which people received in manufacturing. The factors of 
age, sex, and education, for the farm labor force roughly approximate those of 
the labor force in manufacturing. Last year, the average wage rate in manufactur- 
ing was $2.61 an hour. We might ask ourselves whether the operators of farms 


received an equal return for their labor and management after deducting a return 
of 5.7% for investment in land, buildings, equipment, etc. 


Farmers who are selling $20,000 or more of products (about 14% of the farms 
in the United States) are getting such returns. On the average, after paying 
for hired labor and other production expenses and allowing a return of 5.7% on 
investment, these farmers receive a return for their labor and management which 
is roughly equal to, or maybe a little in excess of the return for comparable 
labor in manufacturing. 


However, the vast majority of the farmers have not achieved the scale of 
operations necessary to realize such a high return for their labor and other 
resources. Accordingly, most farmers currently receive a return for their labor 
which is less than persons with comparable education and training receive in non- 
farm employment. In 1965, which was considered to be a relatively favorable year 
for farmers, approximately 70% of the farmers received a return for their labor 
and management services which was less than the national minimum wage. Most hired 
farm labor also received less than the national minimum wage of $1.25 per hour. 
It should be clear from the above that production efficiency is greater on large 
farms. Farmers on farms selling more than $20,000 of products annually receive a 
much greater return for labor and management than farmers on smaller farms. 


Now let me say just a word or two about hired labor. Hired workers are 
generally more productive on larger farms. The wages paid to hired workers also 
increase with size of farm. Whether one uses monthly, weekly or hourly wage 
rates the average payment increases directly with the sales per farm. In every 
region in the United States the average wage rate paid increases with the size of 
the farm. 


The South employs a large share of the hired farm labor. Mrs. Bowles in her 
talk this morning will emphasize this. Hathaway has pointed out that the South 
employs about half of the hired farm workers in the United States.! The biggest 
employer, of course, is the cotton farmer. Regular and seasonal employment of 
hired labor are concentrated on cotton farms. However, livestock farms also 
account for a considerable amount of hired labor. 


It should be emphasized that the farm wage rate is low because farm workers 
have a low value productivity. The value of farm products produced with an hour 
of labor is low in comparison with the value of most non-farm products produced 
with an hour of labor. Now, why is it that the labor employed in farming has a 
low value of product? 


We must obtain some understanding of this if we are really to understand that 
we have a great deal of over-capacity in the agricultural industry and that this 
ability to over produce in relation to our needs has driven farm product prices 
down, and has reduced the value of the product produced by farm labor. 


eoechenas Ope Cli 


Second, the productivity of farm labor is lowest in those areas where we 
rely quite heavily upon hand methods of production. This conference is being 
held in the heart of one of the lowest productivity regions in this nation-- 
Appalachia. The Appalachian region of West Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Virginia and Tennessee has a low productivity largely because we have not been 
able to mechanize the production and harvesting of our major crops. Many farm 
jobs are still performed by hand, resulting in low productivity. 


Third, we have done a very poor job in rural areas in educating and train- 
ing our people. Both the quantity and quality of education and training are 
inferior in rural areas. This lack of education and training reflects itself 
in low labor productivity. 


Fourth, we have had a very heavy outmigration. The migration has been 
highly selective. Migration has been heaviest among those in the most productive 
age groups. The farm workers who remain behind are to a very considerable ex- 
tent, people who have low productivity. 


Fifth, the types of farm programs that we have had over the past 30 years 
have substantially increased the return to land in relation to the return to 
labor. 


American agriculture has had a phenomenal dose of science injected into it 
during the past 30 years. The really big progress has been made in the last 30 
years, starting about 1938. This injection of science came about in four ways. 

We started out with simple biological improvement such as improvements in variet- 
ies, strains, plant breeding and animal breeding. We also developed and intro- 
duced chemical improvements to help us in getting a higher conversion of feed into 
meat or feed into milk or higher yields per acre from plants. We developed 
mechanized and automated production processes to enable us to produce commodities 
with less labor. Each of these types of innovations--bidlogical, chemical and 
mechanical--generated forces tending to reduce the amount of labor used in farming. 
Furthermore, these innovations have set’ in motion forces which have changed the 
structure of farming. The size of farms has increased rapidly while the number 

of farms has decreased sharply. 


Because the changes have been so extensive, a lot of people have the view 
that these changes ought to be about over. Since World War II, we have reduced 
the input of manpower by more than half and we have increased our production by 
more than 40%. Average employment on farms has fallen from 10,000 in 1945 to 
5,600,000 last year. This is a tremendous substitution of capital for labor. 

The largest decrease occurred in the number of farm operators and unpaid family 
workers. I want to argue that these changes have not been completed and that 
they are not likely to be completed at any time in the near future. It is not 
going to do us much good, in other words, to regard these as once and over 
changes because they are not once and over changes. The changes that are occurr= 
ing are in essence a part of the kind of economic system that we have in this 
country. The greatest attribute of our economy is that it is one in which capi- 
tal is rapidly accumulated and put to work. In our economy capital has become 
relatively low priced in comparisdn to manpower. This has meant that our research 
on new technology has been largely oriented toward finding new techniques which 
will substitute capital for labor. This is the way that we have made rapid pro- 
gress in our country. This process has speeded up in agriculture during the last 
30 years, and I think it will continue in the future because these changes are a 
normal complement of economic growth. 


Let me take just a minute to focus on those who have left farms, the kind 
of jobs they obtained, and what has happened to them. As I said earlier, migra- 
tion from farms has been highly selective, particularly with respect to age and 
education. Young people have less at stake in agriculture--their roots have not 
been as firmly established. They don't have as much investment in farming. They 
are much more inclined to migrate than the older people. Also, many of them 
have been more highly trained and educated so that they have better job oppor- 
tunities in non-farm employment. 


Recent research at North Carolina State University developed projections of 
off farm migrants during this decade. I would like to put two figures before 
you to emphasize the magnitude of this out-movement. Of the white males aged 15 
to 24 who were on farms in the South in 1960, 83% will be non-farmers in 1970. 
The figure for the non-whites is 95%. In other words, we are going to lose 19 of 
20 non-white rural farm males who were between the ages of 15 and 24 in 1960, and 
about 17 of 20 of the white rural farm males of the same age group. These figures 
are very significant in their implications for the farm labor force and for edu- 
cational programs in rural areas. They present a real challenge to identify 
those young men who are going to stay in farming and help them to develop profi- 
table and efficient commercial farms. It doesn't do any good to waste our 
resources on the 19 of the 20 non-whites who are going to leave or on the 17 out 
of 20 rural whites who are going to be leaving. The real challenge we face is in 
identifying those who are going to remain behind and to get them established in 
viable commercial operations. The figures also emphasize quite clearly the need 
for general education and for non-farm vocational training for rural youth. 


What kinds of jobs do people go into when they leave farms? A recent study 
shows us that more than 70% of the migrants from farms go into "blue-collar" 
occupations--craftsmen, foremen, and non-farm laborers. There is some evidence 
that the percent of those going into these occupations is increasing over time. 
In view of the recent high rate of growth in employment in the "blue-collar" 
occupations, I expect to see off-farm migration speeded up. 


However, not all of the people who migrate find what they thought they were 
going to find when they decided to leave. A recent study by Perkins indicates 
that the flow of people coming back is quite large. Many migrants didn't stay 
because they didn't like the city, or their earnings were lower than they had anti- 
cipated, or for some reason or another. This backflow is of sufficient size that 
we ought to be concerned about it. According to Perkins, "if this backflow had 
been zero, annual average reduction in the size of the labor force would have been 
16% instead of about 4%. Thus, there was enough backflow to give us a very 
different picture than what would have emerged without the backflow. 


Now, what are the important emerging problems and issues? We have had strik- 
ing changes taking place in the organization of American agriculture, and we are 
going to be making even greater changes in the future. The first problem TI see is 
how to step up the mechanization of commodities in this region, especially those 
commodities where hand methods are still employed. 


a B. Perkins, Labor Mobility Between the Farm and Non-Farm Sector, Ph.D. 


dissertation, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 1964, p. 114. 


Second, we are going to be faced with further efforts to consolidate our farms 
into larger and more efficient size units. Some changes in our farm policies must 
be made in order to bring together large enough units to use efficient methods of 
production. I don't see any real hope for being able to increase returns for manu- 
facturing and in other parts of our economy unless we can make more progress 
toward larger more efficient commercial farms. 


Third, we are now experiencing a change in national farm manpower policy. The 
outcome could alter significantly the agricultural picture. In the past, manpower 
policy for agriculture has been made largely by default rather than by design. 
Nearly all of the major labor legislation that has been passed since 1933 has 
exempted farm labor. The exemptions include the Farm Labor Standards Act, Social 
Security Act, Unemployment Insurance, Workman's Compensation and so forth, right 
on down the list. Instead of having a policy which recognized the need for 
future planning for farm manpower we have emphasized agricultural policies and 
programs based upon control of commodities. We have developed special policies 
for land use and land conservation. We have provided subsidies to encourage farm- 
ers to make particular uses of the land. We have developed special credit programs 
to encourage farmers to make special types of investments. We have developed 
special educational programs, vocational agriculture, to train farm youth for 
farming and farm related occupations. In spite of the fact that the vast majority 
of our farm youth are going into non-farm occupations, we have done a very poor 
job of training farm youth for movement into non-farm occupations. Sooner or later 
we are going to have to reconcile farm manpower policies and national manpower 
policy and bring them more in line. This does not mean necessarily that we are 
going to be improving the mobility potential of farm people through training and 
other programs so that they can have greater flexibility with respect to non-farm 
occupations, as well as improving their education and training in order to increase 
their productivity in farming. 


What are some things that a manpower policy should provide? I would start 
with taking a better look at the employment potential of farming. How much labor 
is likely to be needed in the future and where? How much manpower can farmers 
employ at reasonable rates of return? We also need a better system of counselling 
individuals concerning earning potentials in farming and in non-farm employment. We 
need to improve specialized training programs for those who are farming in order to 
make them more efficient. At the same time, we ought to expand non-farm vocational 
programs for those who have limited opportunities in farming and who will be going 
into non-farm work. In order to facilitate the transfer to non-farm occupations, we 
ought to provide special guidance and possibly relocation loans or grants for people 
who transfer. In brief, farm manpower policy should be focused primarily upon in- 
creasing the productivity of manpower and the returns for manpower, particularly 
in a long run context. Finally, as changes are made in government policy which will 
bring farm manpower policy more in line with national manpower policy farmers and 
rural people should be prepared for the adjustments that will: follow. It is hoped 
that this conference will clarify the direction and perhaps the magnitude of these 
adjustments. ; 


bo, E. Bishop, "Dimensions of the Farm Labor Problem,'' Chapter 1 in Farm 
Labor in the United States, Columbia University Press, 1966. 


Snowe Report of the President, 1966, Chapter 7. 


Farm Labor and Commercial Farming 


by 


James S. Plaxico 
Oklahoma State University 


Low levels of unemployment in the national economy, the possibility of 
changing concepts and levels of minimum wages, recent activities related to 
organizing agricultural labor, current legislation and administrative rulings 
regarding migrant labor, and a rekindled interest in human capital develop- 
ment and efficiency have tended to focus new interest on labor and commercial 
agriculture. In this paper, attention is directed only to labor in the farm 
and ranch production sector. of agriculture. Implications are largely limited 
to relatively large scale units. 


In the present paper, I review farm labor trends, outline the character- 
istics of the farm labor force, identify emerging problems with respect to 
labor and commercial agriculture, and consider possible future development and 
potentials as they appear to relate to public and private labor policy alterna- 
tives. Consideration is limited to the economic as opposed to the social 
aspects of agricultural labor as a resource in the national setting. 


Trends in the Farm Labor Percent 


The general trend in the number of workers on farms and ranches has been 
downward (Figure 1). In 1910, the USDA estimated about 13.5 million farm work- 
ers compared to 5.6 million in 1965. In spite of the persistent overall down- 
ward trend there have been highly significant year-to-year differences in the 
rate of decline of farm worker numbers. 


Over the period 1910-25, total farm workers remained relatively stable 
(Figure 2), declining only 0.5 million over the 15 year period and with the 
annual rate of change exceeding one percent in only four of the 16 years 


Lee labor force data are collected and published by both USDA and the 
Census. These two series differ as a consequence of definitional differences. 
USDA collects information from employing farmers and ranchers who report the 
number of persons working during the week, regardless of other jobs held by 
these workers. The Census estimates, on the other hand, are based on inter- 
views with a sample of farmad non-farm households, and relate to persons 14 
years of age and above. Thus USDA estimates include children under 14 years 
and Census estimates do not. This number is estimated in the summer months 
at from 1-1 1/4 million workers. 


Annual Averages 


FARM EMPLOYMENT 


Mil. 
Persons 


1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 


(Figure 3). The decline in farm workers accelerated in the late '30's when there 
was a million person decline over the four year period 1936-39, and the annual rate 
of decrease was greater than two percent in each year of the four year period. 


During the first half of the decade of the 40's, farm workers declined some- 
what less than a million. Major adjustments in the farm work force have occurred 
since 1950. Over the period 1951-65, the net decline in farm workers was almost 
four million with annual rates of decrease ranging as high as eight percent in 65. 


Operators and unpaid family workers have constituted the major source of farm 
labor each year over the 1910-65 period. It appears that family labor will continue 
to be the major source of labor in agriculture for an indefinite period. 


Despite the fact that the number of farm woikers has been declining in recent 
years, total expenditures for hired farm workers rose rapidly from 1933 to 1943, 
and has been fairly stable at about 2.8 billion dollars over the past two decades 
(Figure 4). Thus, wage rates in recent years have tended to rise at about the same 
rate that worker numbers have declined. However, hired labor constitutes a 
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Change in Number of Farm Workers During Year 


1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 


Figure 2. Net Change in the Number of Farm Workers by Years, 1910-65 
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Figure 3. Net Rage of Changes (Percent) in Farm Worker Numbers, 
1910-65 
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Figure 4. Total Agricultural Hired Labor Expenditures & 
Hired Labor As A Percent of Current Operating 
Expenses, 1920-64 
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decreasing share of current farm operating expenses. This change has been a signi- 
ficant trend since 1910. Over the 1910-14 period, hired labor accounted for approx- 
imately 31 percent of current farm operating expenses compared to slightly less than 
25 percent at the end of World War II and 13 percent in 1964. 


It should be noted that less than one-half of farm operators typically report 
expenditures for hired labor. The proportion of farm operators reporting no hired 
labor was 52 percent, 54 percent and 50 percent respectively for 1959, 1954, and 
1949. 1/ Of the farm operators reporting expenditures for hired labor in 1959, 43 
percent spent less than $200, 64 percent reported less than $500, and 75 percent 
reported spending less than $1000. The percentages were essentially the same for 
1954 and 1950. These data would seem to suggest that the recruitment, training and 
retraining of hired labor may not have been a significant consideration on a major- 
ity of farms in recent years. Another possibility is that hired labor was not used 
because it was not available. 


Characteristics of the Hired Farm Work Force 


A study and analysis of the hired farm working force over the decade 1948-57 
provides several interesting insights. 2/ The fact that 7.3 million persons re- 
ported doing hired farm work sometime during the 1948-57 decade, compared to an 
annual hired force of about 3.5 million over that period, indicates the somewhat 
transitory nature of the hired farm work force. Three out of ten persons who re- 
ported hired farm.work during the decade worked in only one year while about six 
had performed such work in all ten years. 


The study indicates little difference in the average daily earnings of workers 
with the most and the least farm work experience. Thus wages of the hired farm worker 
do not appear to be related to experience. This study further indicates no relation 
between age and wages. However, workers with the most years of experience worked 
substantially more days at farm wage work in 1957 than the less experienced workers. 
Migratory workers worked about as many days in 1957 as non-migratory workers. 


Most of the persons who left the hired farm work force during the decade of 
study had moved to jobs with high wages. Further, those persons who had been out 
of the hired farm working work force for the longest period had moved furtherest 
from farm work, as indicated by both the job held in February 1958 and by shifts 
in residence from non-metropolitan to metropolitan areas. 


Lys, Census of Agriculture 1959, Volume II, General Report, Chapter 10, 
United States Department of Commerce. 


2 ames D. Cowhig and Sheridan T. Maitland, An Analysis of the Experienced 
Farm Wroking Force, 1948-57, Agricultural Information Bulletin Number 225, 


United States Department of Agriculture. 
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A recent USDA survey indicates that in 1964 about 3.4 million persons worked 
on the farms for cash wages or salaries 1/. Of these, about 1.4 million were con- 
sidered casual workers, that is, they worked less than 25 days. About 71 percent 
of the hired workers during 1964 were men or boys and 69 percent were white. Only 
one-fourth of the 3.4 million were chiefly engaged in farm wage work. In fact, 
one-half were not in the labor force most of the year. This group is made up 
largely of housewives and students. 


The hired farm work force in 1964 was relatively young. Over one-fourth 
were from 14 to 17 years of age with a median age for the entire group being 25.3 
years. In terms of residence, only one-third of the hired farm workers in 1964 
lived on farms at the time the USDA survey was taken. Eleven percent worked on 
farms away from their own commumity and were therefore classified as domestic, mi- 
gratory workers. One-half of the total number lived in the South. 


Among the 2.0 million individuals who worked on farms for 25 days or more in 
1964, 1.3 were seasonal workers that averaged 64 days of farm work. Of the others, 
0.3 million were regulars and averaged 198 days, and 0.3 million were year-round 
workers who averaged 321 days of work. The 2.1 million individuals who did farm 
work only worked about 100 days, while the 1.3 who worked on farms and elsewhere 
worked an average of 49 days on farms and 98 days elsewhere. 


A third USDA survey relates education, skill level and earnings of the hired 
labor force 2/. This survey shows that in December 1961, 73 percent of adult 
farm wage workers (25 years or older) had completed eight or fewer years of school, 
about three out of ten had completed fewer than five years of school, and only one 
out of seven was a high school graduate. As would be expected, the highest propor- 
tion of functional illiterates was in older age brackets. 


The survey suggests that educational attainment is closely related to wages 
and earnings. For males 25 years and above with nine years or more of school, 
annual earnings from farm wage work averaged $1987 compared to $1302 for those 
with five to eight years, and $1151 for zero to four years of school. 


The survey further suggests that most farm jobs required relatively low skill 
levels. Thirty-two percent reported only hand or stoop labor, while 31 percent 
reported jobs requiring skills as tractor or truck driver. 


Seasonality of Employment 


Farm employment has traditionally been highly seasonal in nature. Figure 5 
presents USDA estimates of seasonal employment for both family and hired farm 
employment for the years 1961-65. For both family and hired workers, winter 


ib eee K. Bowles, The Hired Farm Working Force in 1964, AE Report No. 882, 


United States Department of Agriculture. 


ene D. Cowhig, Education, Skill Level and Earnings of the Farm Working 
Force of 1961, Agricultural Economics Report Number 26, USDA. 
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Figure 6. Among Farm Workers who remain in the Labor Force over most 
of the Year, Unemployment is very High in the Off-Season. 
Source: (5) 
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months are low periods of employment and summer is a peak employment period. For 
family and hired workers combined, the peak employment is somewhat less than double 
the employment during the lowest month. However, in the case of hired workers, em- 
ployment, during peak periods is about three times employment during the annual low 
months of employment. Clearly there is more monthly variation in hired work em- 
ployment than is the case with family workers. 


As indicated earlier, farm labor supply is to some extent, seasonal. Thus, 
to a considerable extent, the seasonal variation in demand for labor on farms fits 
the pattern of supply of a certain segment of the labor force. However, it creates 
serious problems for those in the permanent work force either as family or as hired 
workers (Figure 6). Even though farm laborers tend to experience a higher rate of 
unemployment than the average of all workers, there is a greater degree of season- 
ality of employment among farm workers. Weather and other factors also tend to 
cause a higher level of underemployment among agricultural workers than among non- 
agricultural workers. This is borne out in Figure 7. 


Labor use on Class I, II, and III Farms 


The Census classifies farms on the basis of annual gross receipts. Farms 
having an annual gross income of $2500 or more are considered by the census to be 
commercial farms. However, for purposes of this paper, farms with gross incomes 
of $10,000 or more are considered as commercial. 


Table 1 presents selected characteristics and trends of Class I, II, and III 
farms for the years 1950, 1954, and 1959. Over this period, such farms increased 
in number from 484,000 to more than 794,000 and land organized in such units in- 
creased from 466 million to 630 million acres. However, the number of regular 
farm workers employed on these farms declined somewhat over the period. 


Table 1 - Selected Characteristics and Trends of Commercial Farms 
With Gross Incomes of $10,000 or Greater 


Item Unit 1950 1954 1959 
Number of Farms Number 484 ,382 582,948 794,475 
Land in Farms 1,000 acres 466,023 501,300 630,286 
Regular Hired Workers Persons 624,467 512,008 567,404 
Number of Farms Percent AY V2 ade 
Land in Farms Percent 40.3 43.3 Dol 
Regular Hired Workers Percent 60.3 74.1 S160 
Operator Workers off farm Percent Ze) 20 26.6 
Off Farm Income Percent 4.3 4.5 on 


Exceeds Farm Gross 


SS a 


Source: U.S. Census of Agriculture 1959, Vol. II, Gen. Rept., Chap. 10, USDC 
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Farms grossing $10,000 or more comprised 9.0 percent of the total farms in 
1950 compared to 12.2 and 21.4 percent in 1954 and 1959 respectively. For these 
threesyearseGlass Teetl,eand Elie farms controlled 4093; 4373 and 56.3 "percent ‘of 
land in farms and employed 60.3, 74.1 and 81.0 percent of regular farm workers 
employed in agriculture. 


It is significant to note that more than one-fifth of the operators of the 
Class I, II, and III farms performed some off-farm work in 1950 and the proportion 
so employed had increased to more than one-fourth by 1959. Similarly, about four 
percent of the operators had off-farm income in excess of gross farm income in 
1950 compared to 6.5 percent in 1959. 


Table 2 presents a distribution of farms grossing $10,000 or more in 1959 
by the number of regular hired workers employed. Seventy-one percent of such 
farms had no regular farm workers, while slightly more than 10 percent of such 
farms employed two or more hired workers during the year. Thus, although appar- 
ently no statistics are available on the magnitude of family labor inputs on such 
a unit, it is clear that the major share of labor on such large scale units is 
performed by the operator and unpaid family workers. 


Table 3 presents a distribution of hired farm labor expenditures of farms 
grossing $10,000 or more in 1959. It will be noted that 20 percent of the group 
reported no labor expenditures while almost 60 percent reported hired labor expen- 
diturés fof less than $1';000; 


Worker Earnings Comparisons 


Figure 8 provides a comparison of the wages of employed factory workers, 
earnings of farm workers, and wages of hired farm workers on a national basis over 
the period 1950 through 1964. Over the entire period, factory worker wages have 
been significantly higher than earnings of farm workers or wages of hired farm 
workers. In 1964 the average annual income per worker in agriculture was $2561 
compared to $5352 for employed factory workers and somewhat less than $1000 for 
farm wages per hired farm worker. Some wage workers also worked off farms. In 
1964 total income of farm wage workers was $1213 of which $913 was from farm work. 


The earnings per farm worker is computed by dividing the net income from 
farming by the number of farm workers. Thus, the figure represents average earn- 
ings of family and hired workers. At.best, average figures can be misleading. In 
this case, net income from farming is actually a return to operator, family, and 
hired labor as well as owned capital. 


Obviously there has been a difference of considerable magnitude between wages 
of employed factory workers, earnings of farm workers, and wages of hired farm 
workers. However, farm labor earnings may have higher purchasing power than fac- 
tory wages so that a difference in earnings does not necessarily indicate an in- 
equity or lack of equilibrium. Also there may be skill differences. It has been 
estimated by various researchers that farm per capita incomes of from 68 to 86 
percent of non-farm incomes would imply equal rates of returns in the farm and 
non-farm sector L/ie2//. 


a D. Gale Johnson, "Labor Mobility in Agriculture Adjustment, "Agriculture 
Adjustment Problems in a Growing Economy, Iowa State University Press, L956. 


2 ate E. Hathaway, Government in Agriculture, N.Y., The MacMillan Co. 1963. 
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Average farm wage labor earnings obviously obscure the significant differ- 
ences between regions and individuals. Differences may be greater within the farm 
than the non-farm workforce. Figure 9 provides some insight into differences in 
farm wage rates by regions. 


Projected Farm Labor Needs 


In 1960 the 25 percent of farm operators who grossed $10,00 or more, that is, 
Class I, II, and III farmers, produced 75 percent of the nation's output of agri- 
cultural products. 1/ The previous year these operators used 86 percent of the 
hired labor in agriculture as measured by wages paid. If we assume that the family 
labor supply did not differ for the different farm classes, it would appear that a 
33 percent increase in Class I, II, or III farms, or from 823,000 to 1,095,000 
could result in the production of the 1960 output that was actually produced on 
some 3.2 million units. This would require an increase of perhaps 15 percent in 
hired labor, but would reduce operator and family labor requirements by some 65 
percent. 


An analysis of an efficient organization of typical farms in three commercial 
farming areas of the South suggests that to increase the size of all farming units 
in these areas to permit operators to earn $4500 labor management returns (i.e., 

a factory wage equivalent) would require more than a 50 percent reduction in the 
number of farm units in each area. The areas studied were the Rolling Plains of 
Oklahoma, and Texas, the Mississippi Delta, and the Eastern costal plains of 
North Carolina and Virginia. 2/ 


The study appears consistent with the calculations above. Thus, with the 
magnitude of adjustments taking place in agriculture, and even with present tech- 
nology, a reduction of approximately one-half in the farm labor force may be 
possible. A more intensive study in southwest Okla. supports this possibility. 3/ 


A recent analysis based on an aggregate production function in which labor is 
measured in terms of hours worked, suggests an average over-use of labor of about 
40 percent over the period 1952-61. 4/ In terms of worker numbers, this would sug- 
gest a minimum 50 percent potential reduction in workers numbers as a conservative 
figure. 


iy 


—" Luther G. Tweeten "The Income Structure of Farms by Economic Class", Journal 
of Farm Economics, Vol. 47, Number 2, May 1965. 


prams S. Plaxico and John w. Goodwin, "Adjustments for Efficient Organization 


of Farms in Selected Areas of the South," Southern Agriculture, Its Problems and 
Policy Alternatives, North Carolina Policy Institute, North Carolina State College, 


Raleigh, January, 1961. 


a) P. Leo Strickland, Jr., et.al., Minimum Resource Requirements and Adjust- 


ments for Specified Income Levels, Southwest Oklahoma, Okla. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bulletin, B-608, May 1963. 


af Fred H. Tyner and Luther G. Tweeten, "The Optimum Resource Allocation of 
U.S. Agriculture," Unpublished paper, Dept. of Agri. Economics, OSU. 
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It would appear that the weight of evidence cited would suggest that, given 
current technology, an agriculture of less than a million production units, with 
a hired labor force of perhaps a million persons, and a family labor force of 
about 1 1/4 million might be a reasonable expectation in the future for agricul- 
ture. Further, such an adjustment may come sonner than most now think. Current 
trends alone would suggest a rapid adjustment. In addition, the entry cost to 
commercial agriculture, in terms of minimum capital investment requirements, will 
restrain new entrants to the industry. Rising land prices, social security pro- 
grams, etc., may encourage current marginal operators to enter other occupations. 


If these projections of farm numbers are relevant, what are some of the major 
implications for commercial farmers in light of the trend cited earlier? 


Selected Implications 
More Rapid Changes Ahead 


The recent past has been characterized by extremely rapid changes in all 
sectors, but particularly in the farm sector of the economy. In the decade ahead, 
a continuing knowledge explosion, along with associated technological development, 
will generate even more rapid changes in the decades ahead. It is trite, but 
nevertheless true, to say that we of this generation live in a world different 
than that we were born in, and equally pertinent to observe that in the decade 
ahead, we will live in a world different from that in which we now reside. 


Rapid changes require continuing innovation and adjustment on the part of 
entrepreneurs in all sectors, and particularly on the part of managers in the 
rapidly changing farm and ranch sector. Adjustments required in the decades ahead 
will be similar to those in the past. They will require that knowledge be gained 
relative to changing and new technology, markets, and economic environments. Such 
knowledge will be required in developing a business structure of a size and nature 
to be variable in the emerging future. 


Farm Labor quality must be improved. In a decade where increasing attention is 


being focused on labor training and retraining, little attention has been devoted 

to the training and retraining needs of farm workers. Farm labor has been largely 
trained through on-the-job experience. This is a fairly satisfactory means of train- 
ing if the nature of the job requirements are static or changing slowly. It is, on 
the other hand, highly unsatisfactory when job requirements are changing at a rapid 
rate. 


In view of the large number of federal and state manpower training programs it 
is possible that farm producers, along with agricultural business firms, should join 
with appropriate agencies to initiate farm labor training and retraining programs. 
Such programs could be rather specific in nature. That is, they could have as their 
objective training dairy or beef herdsmen, poultry husbandrymen, etc. Such training 
programs could play an important role in raising the productivity of farm labor to 
a level consistent with anticipated wage rates. 


It should be recognized that labor training and retraining programs and efforts 
to develop mechanized procedures for accomplishing work are substitutes one for the 
other. In decisions related to allocating both public and private funds, this should 
be taken into account. 


Zz 


Agricultural Labor is Unlikely to be Organized 


During recent months there has been some activity concerned with organizing 
and unionizing agricultural labor. This has been particularly true in those areas 
requiring large numbers of seasonal workers for timely harvest of crops. One author- 
ity has said, "I am sure that we will see some form of labor organization in agri- 
culture within the decade ahead. Labor organizations and minimum wages will raise 
the market price for the very important agricultural input - labor." 1/ In evaluat- 
ing the potential for organization of agricultural labor, perhaps one should examine 
overall trends in union memberships and any special attributes possessed by the 
agricultural work force. 


National and international union membership increased from less than nine 
million in 1940 to 18 million in 1958. 2/ Since that time memberships have been 
relatively stable or declined slightly. In 1962 there were 17.6 million member- 
ships in national and international unions. Union memberships as a percent of 
the total labor force were 15.5 percent in 1940 and were 22 percent in both 1950 
and 1962 although they reached 24 percent in 1955. Membership as a percent of 
employment in non-agricultural establishments was 26.9 in 1940, 31.5 in 1950, 32.1 
in 1959 and 29.7 in 1962. These statistics suggest that union memberships as a 
percent of the total labor force are relatively low and there is no evidence that 
the percentage is increasing. 


The agricultural labor force is typically not concentrated in a spatial 
sense, and both wages and the level of educational attainment of the work force 
tends to be relatively low. Further, the typical worker tends to work for several 
different individuals during the year. Each of these factors would appear to 
increase the cost of organizing and administering the affairs of agricultural labor 
union. Thus, one might suspect that organization activity will be largely restrict- 
ed to types of farm labor which is concentrated spatially and in types of jobs 
which are difficult to mechanize. These are of course largely the seasonal labor- 
harvest type labor involving largely migrant-type labor. It would appear that 
organizing regular full-time farm labor would involve almost prohibitive expense 
of organization and of administration. Other groups, such as retail sales per- 
sonnel, might offer a superior organizational opportunity. 


Farm Labor Wages Will Rise Absolutely and in Relation to Other Inputs 


Without doubt, farm wage rates will rise in the decade ahead. This will be 
the case whether or not minimum wage provisions are made applicable to agriculture. 
Welfare and economic opportunity type programs are likely to raise the opportunity 
costs of marginal labor. Increased emphasis on training and re-training will in- 
crease mobility and alternatives of other labor. Further, as the non-farm population 
grows percentage wise, the differential required to attract farm labor to non-farm 
employment will narrow and the current relationship may reverse. 


1o.8. Wood, "Agriculture in the Next Decade," A Proceedings of the 14th 


National Agriculture Credit Conference, 1965. 


2S ang toi Abstract of the U.S. 1965, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 1965. 
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In the past, farm labor wages have been relatively low because of a lack of 
demand for farm labor in non-farm occupations and because of the low productivity 
of labor on many farms. Low productivity has been due in turn to low levels of 
education of many in the farm sector. Thus, factors such as the general level of 
economic activity have largely determined the size of the farm labor force. The 
schools available and the values held in rural areas, along with the nature of 
alternatives available to farm workers, have largely determined the quality of the 
labor force currently available in agriculture. 


As farm wages rise, many farm chores will be automated or eliminated. This 
will necessarily be the case because they will be unprofitable at higher wage 
rates. Given the structure of the agricultural industry, there is little prospect 
that higher wage costs can be passed on the consumers through higher farm commodity 
prices. 


Regardless of whether marginal jobs are eliminated or automated, farm opera- 
tors will face major farm management challenges. Seldom is automation accomplished 
by performing a given job by machine in the same manner as by hand. Rather, the 
nature and specifications cf the job, and in many cases the nature of the final 
product, are changed to make automation feasible. This typically will require a 
complete reorganization of the farming operation both in terms of size or scale 
or operation and enterprise mix. Further the active cooperation, support, and 
simultaneous change on the part of marketing and processing firms is typically 
required. For example, the general adoption of in-line milkers and bulk tanks 
required farmers to make investments which required larger units to be profitable, 
and required marketing and distribution firms to also change the nature of their 
capital equipment. 


There is considerable evidence that peak seasonal labor requirements have 
been reduced less in recent years than year-round or stable requirements. In 
order to make significant headway in this area, different varieties and possibly 
different final products may be required. 1/ Such breakthroughs are of critical 
importance as seasonal labor is likely to become increasingly uncertain both in 
terms of availability, quality and cost. 


There is ample evidence that labor, specifically farm labor, responds to 
economic incentives. 2/ Thus, it is clear that with comparable wages, working 
conditions, and fringe benefits farmers can compete with other employers for the 
quality and quantity of labor desired. The gross statistics which are available 
suggest that in the past, farm operators have not made a serious effort to employ 
higher quality labor. This is evidenced by the fact that returns to the individual 
for additional education has been lower in the farm sector than in other sectors of 
the economy. The comparisons for rural farm males and non-farm rural males with 
respect to returns to additional training are as follows: elementary compared to 
no schooling, $1564, for rural farm and $2499 for rural non-farm; for high school 


/sonn W. Mamer and Varden Fuller, ‘Labor and the Economic Factors in Fruit 
and Vegetable Harvest Mechanization," Agri. Science Review, Vol. III, No. 4, USDA. 


fall O. Heady & Luther G. Tweeten, Resource Demand and Structure of the 
Agricultural Industry, Iowa State University Press, 1963. 
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compared to elementary - $1192 for rural farm and $1621 for rural non-farm. Ly 
Another interpretation may be that for those planning to enter the agricultural 
workforce there is less incentive to secure a higher level of education. 


Most farmers are concerned about current farm wage levels and alarmed at the 
prospect of further increases. Thus, one could argue that farmers simply cannot 
afford to pay higher wages. The fact that in general, farm incomes have failed to 
keep pace with non-farm incomes lends credence to this position. However, it 
might be pointed out that Class I, and II farms earn well above current market 
rates on all resources. 2/ Further, farmers have competed rather well in the 
market for machinery and equipment, chemicals, land, and various other purchased 
production goods and services. 


A_reduced farm labor supply will not solve the chronic problems of the comm- 
ercial sector of agriculture. Farm policy experts have long argued that one 
solution to the so-called farm problem is the movement of a large number of indi- 


viduals from the farm to other sectors of the economy. Obviously, dividing a 

given level of net income by a smaller number of people increased the income per 
person. However, reducing the farm work force by, say one-half, is more likely to 
result in an increase in farm production than a decrease with the consequent effect 
on farm commodity prices. 


The critical and scarce resource of the future will be management. The cur- 


rent investment per man on efficiently organized wheat and cattle operations in 

the Great Plains is $250,000 and upward. Investments of this magnitude are like- 

ly to become commonplace throughout agriculture. Obviously these kinds of operations 
require aggressive, alert, informed management. Specifically, management with 
particular skills of organization, that is bringing together productive resources in- 
to a profitable unit. 


Corporate organizations are no longer a novelty in agriculture and will be used 
to an even greater extent in the future. Electroniccomputers and sophisticated fis- 
cal and managerial planning and control systems will be commonplace tools of the 
farm manager of the future. Thus, serious thought needs to be given to providing 
the type of background of education and experience such positions will require. 


The manager of the future must possess a basic knowledge of the agricultural 
sciences and understand management principles and practices including business 
organization, financial planning, and personnel administration. As a manager and 
organizer he will make increasing use of subject matter consultants and employ 
specialized contractors for specific jobs as well as trained and competent regular 
labor. 


Eten Census of Population, 1960, Farm Report PC (2)-5B, U.S. Government 
Prantings0itice 1963. 
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= Luther G. Tweeten "The Income Structure of Farms by Economic Class", 
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The notion that college graduates do not return to farms and ranches is 
erroneous. Each year 25 percent of our department's B.S. graduates return to 
farms and ranches and several of our advanced degree recipients are so employed. 
Currently, two American Star Farmers are enrolled in graduate programs with the 
intention of returning to their home farms and ranches. 


Given adequate management, one can be confident that emerging problems with 
respect to change in general, and farm labor on commercial farms in particular, 
will be solved to the enrichment of the agricultural industry and our total society. 
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The Hired Farm Labor Force 
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More than half a century ago, the Commission on Country Life reported to 
President Theodore Roosevelt: 


"The farm labor problem is complicated by several special condi- 
tions, such as the fact that the need for labor is not continuous, 
the lack of conveniences of living for the laborer, long hours, 

the want of companionship, and in some places the apparently low 
wages. Because of these conditions, the necessary drift of work- 
men is from the open country to the town. On the part of the em- 
ployer, the problem is complicated by the difficulty of securing 
labor, even at relatively high prices now prevailing, that is com- 
petent to handle modern farm machinery and to care for livestock 

and to handle ‘the special work of the improved dairy. It is fur- 
ther complicated in all parts of the country by the competition 

of factories, which by reason of shorter hours, apparently higher 
pay, and the opportunities for social diversion...attract the 

native farm hand to the towns and cities. The difficulty of securing 
good labor is so great in many parts of the country that farmers are 
driven. to dispose of their farms...There is not sufficient good 
labor available in the country to enable us to farm our land under 
present systems of agriculture...The country must meet the essential 
conditions offered by the town; or change the kind of farming." 1/ 


Since 1909, when the Country Life Commission report was made, great and re- 
markable changes have occurred in American agriculture. Employment on farms has 
declined sharply, as mechanization and other technological developments have de- 
creased the need for farm labor. At the same time, the total amount of agricul- 
tural production and the productivity of each worker has increased. Yet, many of 
the problems prevailing in earlier days are still faced by the farmer, the farm 
worker, and society in general. The persistence of these problems tells us a great 


1 : A 
uReport of the Commission on Country Life, University of North Carolina Press, 
Reprinted May 1944, 1950 pp. Quotation taken from paper by Calvin L. Beale, 


"Population and Labor Force Trends Relevant to Weed Control Activities", pre- 
sented at the Southern Weed Conference, Mobile, Alabama, January 16, 1963. 
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deal about their complexity and the difficulties involved in finding equitable 
solutions, 


Hired Farm Labor 


The conditions of hired farm workers are similar in many respects to those of 
other groups of disadvantaged rural people. Low income in relation to needs, 
underemployment because of lack of alternative employment opportunities or skills, 
poor health, low educational levels, insufficient training, lack of community 
facilities or the means to take advantage of existing facilities, and discrimin- 
ation, all are common problems. 


However, hired farm workers are faced with some unique problems not generally 
found among other occupational groups. These problems are associated with the 
heterogeneity and racial composition of the work force, its relatively high dis- 
persion throughout the country, intermittency of employment because of the season- 
al nature of agricultural work, low wage levels, lack of social and economic pro- 
tections, and, for the migratory group, problems associated with travel in search 
for and in the performance of agricultural work. 


These conditions help to perpetuate low education, aspirations, and achieve- 
ments from one generation to the next, and because of the heavy proportion of 
children in their households (about half the members are under 18 years of age) 
are cause for particular concern. By almost any measure, the, occupation of the 
farm wage worker ranks as poorest in income and education of worker, housing, 
continuity of employment, and extend of inclusion in the conventional protections 
of unemployment compensation, disability insurance, minimum wage, or collective 
bargaining laws. All of these impinge on his personal and social status and con- 
tribute to the problems faced by his family. 


Problems posed by a heterogeneous work force 


A work force which is extremely diverse in composition at all times during 
the year, and which varies in composition throughout the year as labor demands 
intensify and decline, poses singular and complex problems. Measures designed to 
aid one group may work a distinct hardship on another important segment. Yet, 
an understanding of the heterogeneity of this work force is necessary before 
intelligent means of dealing with their problems can be designed and applied. 


About 71 percent of the 3.4 million working force who did some work for 
wages on farms in 1964 were men or boys. 1/ Sixty-nine percent were white. Onl 
a fourth were engaged chiefly in farm wage work. (Figuverl. )eOvershalt. primarily 
housewives and students, were not in the labor force most of the year. Over one- 
fourth were young people 14-17 years of age, who engaged in farm work mainly in 
the summertime. 


Not included in this 3.4 million are persons who did some farm wage work in 1964 
who died, entered the Armed Forces, or were otherwise removed from the survey 
population by the time of the survey in December. The total number of persons who 
are excluded from the ERS survey probably does not exceed 500,000. This excluded 
group included foreign nationals who did farm wage work in this country and who had 
returned to their homes before-the survey. In 1964, approximately 200,000 foreign 
agricultural workers were admitted to the United States under contract. 
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Or, dividing the 1964 work force another way (which overlaps the more strictly 
demographic classification above), about 650,000 were regular and year-round work- 
ers who spend most of their time in agricultural work (150 days or more). A 
highly important group, in terms of their need at specific labor-peak times, are 
the so-called seasonal workers who do between 25 and 149 days of work on farms 
for wages. They numbered 1.3 million persons in 1964. And then there were the 
casual workers, who did less than 25 days of work. They totalled 1.4 million in 
1964, These short-time workers were mainly housewives, students, and others who 
were not in the labor force except for very short periods. The casual and seasonal 
workers were, nevertheless, employed in agriculture at those crucial periods of 
peak labor demand which can spell success or failure for the farm operator who 
employes them, 


There are 2,6 million households in the United States which have one or more 
persons who do farm work for wages or salary. The total population of these 
households is around 11 million persons, or 6 percent of the total U. S. population. 
This represents the maximum number of persons in the Nation who have some direct 
degree of dependence on hired farms for their support. 


Of the population in farm worker households, about 27 percent are nonwhite. 
Thus, nonwhites who make up about 12 percent of the general population are greatly 
over-represented in the farm wage worker population, Most of the nonwhites are 
Negroes, but Japanese, Filipinos, and American Indians are also included. The 
high proportion of nonwhites, and their location, indicates in some measure one of 
the most difficult aspects of the solution of farm Labor problems. 


Problems posed by geographic and residential dispersion. 


One of the striking features of the employment structure in agriculture that 
concerns hired farm workers is their concentration on a small proportion of the 
farms in the United States and in certain types of farming. Yet, the hiring farms, 
and thus, the hired farm workers, are widely dispersed throughout the country, and 
concentrations of workers are somewhat less than might be anticipated. The re- 
latively high dispersion of workers is one of the factors that has precluded the 
usual application of labor protective measures to improve their working and living 
conditions, 


In 1964, over half of the workers lived and worked in the South; about one- 
tenth lived in the Northeastern States. The remainder were about equally located 
in the Northeastern States. The remainder were about equally located in the Nerth 
Central and Western States. Within these broad regions, there were, widely di- 
verse patterns in the proportions of farms which utilized any hired labor or 
which used only regular, or regular and seasonal labor. 


Tiree States, Califonmnia, Texas, and”Florida, accounted for about ~one- 
of the total farm labor bill in 1964 (Figure 2). These States, and North Carolina, 
New York, Illinois, Arkansas, Washington, Iowa, and Oregon, accounted for about 
one-half of the total farm labor bill in that year. They had about 47 percent of 
the annual average number of workers on farms in 1964, The dispersion of workers 
throughout the U. S. is illustrated by data for 1960 in Figure 3, and the change in 
average number of farm workers in the Southeastern states represented in this 
conference between 1945 and 1965 is shown in Figure 4. 
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Only about 300,000 farms in the U. S. use one or more regular hired workers. 
These workers (who numbered around 700,000 in 1959) were hired most extensively 
in the Atlantic and Gulf Coast States, parts of the North Central Region, and in 
California, (Piecure 5)- 


Seasonal workers are somewhat more concentrated, as is illustrated by a 
comparison of Figure 5 with Figure 6, 1/ but their lesser involvement with 
agricultural work (or in the general labor force) makes the application of basic 
labor-protective measures extremely difficult. 


Utilization of hired labor varies extensively among types of farms. For in- 
stance, livestock and dairy farms usually have a comparatively high proportion 
of regular workers, as stock require regular attention. Tobacco and cotton farms 
use comparatively few refular workers, but rely heavily on seasonal workers. 
Fruit and nut, and vegetable farms are also large users of seasonal hired workers, 
and have been the principal users of imported foreign workers in recent years. 
These specialty-product farms were about the only users of the 35,000 foreign work- 
ers authorized by the Department of Labor in 1965. Citrus fruits, strawberries, 
apples, potatoes, shade tobacco, sugar cane, tomatoes and some other specialty 
crop work utilized foreign workers at various periods in 1965, but will probably 
be forced to depend more completely on domestic seasonal workers in the forthcoming 
years. 


The change that has occurred over the past twenty years in the usual residence 
of workers adds complexities to the solution of their probléms. In 1964, nearly 
two-thirds of the hired farm working force lived in nonfarm places at the end of 
the year (although some of them lived on farms at some time during the year). This 
is in contrast with the situation some years ago when approximately 65 percent lived 
on farms most of the year (Figure 7). 


Thus, the welfare of hired farm workers is increasingly a non-agricultural 
problem. Workers are increasingly drawn from nonfarm sources. They come by 
day-haul, and return to nonfarm homes at night. They work on farms during the 
week and return home on the weekend, They work on farms during the summer(or 
other peak periods) and go to nonfarm work or drop out of the labor force for the 
rest of the year. 


Problems posed by the seasonal nature of agricultural work 


Evidence from recent years points toward increasing seasonality in agricultural 
employment, accompanying trends in mechanization, specialization in agricultural 
production, ete. Regular and year-round workers, who comprised about one-fifth 
of the 1964 hired farm working force did about two-thirds of the 271 million man- 
days of hired farm work. Some 15 or 20 years ago when these workers comprised 
about one-fourth of the hired farm working force and did about three-fourths 
of the man-days of work. Casual workers, who make up about two-fifths of the hired 
farm working force, did about 5 percent of the man-days of work (Figure 8). 


L/ 


—Differences in wage rates are reflected to some extent also in the variation in 
the concentrations in the two charts. 
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A few facts will serve to illustrate the variation in the length of time workers 
spend in agricultural employment. 


Casual workers averaged 9 days 
Seasonal workers averaged 64 days 
Regular workers averaged 198 days 
Year-round workers averaged 321 days. 


And as mechanization and other technological developments reduce the overall 
demand for hired farm labor, in the future as in the past, the proportion of 
short-time workers is likely to increase further and their periods of employment 
on farms likely to be of shorter duration, or at best, no longer than now. The 
future hired farm work force is, therefore, likely to consist of even higher pro- 
portions of housewives, students, and workers drawn from nonfarm sources who can or 
wish to work on farms only at certain times, such as in summer. 


In 1964, casual workers did about 80 percent of their farm wage work in five 
months -- June through October, Noncasual workers, on the other hand, did only 
a little more than half their work in these months (Figure 9). 


Low-Income Problems 


Households in which one or more members had done some farm wage work had a 
median net money income from all sources of about $2,600 in 1962. The median for 
white households of $3,156 was more than double that of $1,505 for nonwhite 
households. Part of the difference in total income resulted from the fact that a 
higher proportion of nonwhite households were headed by persons who for the great- 
er part of the year were not in the labor force or were unemployed. Also, more 
white than nonwhite heads were engaged primarily in nonfarm work rather than in 
farm wage work, 


Households of hired farm workers have lowest median family income (Figure 10) 
and the highest incidence of poverty of any major occupational group, except for 
those headed by domestic service workers, In 1964, the total money income of all 
family members was below $3,000 in about 56 percent of the hired farm worker house- 
holds. The incidence of low income is particularly high among nonwhites (83 per- 
cent), most of whom are in the South, and among households headed by persons who 
had done some migratory farm wage work (71 percent). 1/ 


In part, low income stems from the seasonality of agricultural work and con- 
sequent short duration of employment for farm wage workers, discussed above. 
Other factors, however, contribute to the low-income position of these workers 
and their families. 


(a) Low farm wage rates In 1965 the farm wage rate per hour for workers who 
did not receive board or room, averaged $1.14; in one state the 1965 average 
was 65 cents an hour; in five it was $1.40 or more. The rate was below $1.00 
an hour in 12 states -- here the average was 82 cents an hour. Wage rates are 
lowest in the South, where about half the workers live and work, or have their 
home base, as in the case of migratory workers. Rates were somewhat higher in 
the North Central States: which have about one-tenth of the workers and still 
higher in the Northeastern States. The Western States, which have about 19 per- 
cent of the workers, pay the highest wages, on the average (Figure 11). 


4/960 Gata, 
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Number of hired farm workers employed each month in 1964 
by their chief activity during the year 
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Average farm wage rates for persons paid by the hour 
(not receiving board and room) for States, 1965 
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Although farm wage rates have risen substantially in all parts of the 
country in recent years, they are still very much lower than rates for most other 
occupations. In the years since World War II, wages in manufacturing industries 
have more than doubled, while farm wage rates have increased little more than half 
as much, Production workers in manufacturing industries earned an average of about 
$2.61 per hour in 1965 compared with $1.14 an hour for farm wage workers. 


Moreover, the relative position of farm workers has actually deteriorated 
since the end of the War. When adjustments are made for cost of living increases 
farm workers are shown to be falling behind wage workers in other industries. The 
relative worsening of the farm-nonfarm wage rate situation holds for all major 
regions of the country. Even in California, where highest farm wages are paid, on 
the average, the gap between farm and nonfarm wages has widened in the last 10 years. 


In 1964, hired farm workers as a group, earned about $7.15 a day in cash wages 
from their farm wage work. For an average of 80 days of farm work, the average 1964 
hired farm workers earned $578. Wage workers who combined nonfarm work with their 
farm work during the year, generally tended to have higher average days of employ- 
ment and yearly earnings. About 1.3 million persons were employed at both farm 
and nonfarm wage work in 1964. They worked an average of 49 days on the farm and 
98 days at a nonfarm job, earning total wages of $1,379. For those with nonfarm 
work as principal activity, earnings for 228 days of wage work totaled $2,641; they 
earned about $7.95 a day from farm wage work and $12.20 a day from nonfarm wage work. 


(b) Less in the way of fringe benefits In addition to teceiving lower wages, 


hired farm workers generally receive less in the way of fringe benefits than do 
nonagricultural workers. A substantial proportion of farm wage workers do receive 
some perquisites such as room and board, housing, meals, transportation and use of 
garden space. In general, the value of these items does not equal the value of 
health and medical insurance, paid vacations, and other fringe benefits received 

by industrial workers. The quality of housing and sanitary facilities provided for 
farm wage workers is very often substandard, 


(c) Unemployment Contributing to the low-annual income of many farm workers 
is the fact that they experience a great deal of unemployment. It is estimated 
that of the 3.4 million persons who did some hired farm work in 1964, 700,000 
experienced some unemployment during the year. Of these, about 160,000 were un- 
employed 27 weeks or longer and some 200,000 experienced 3 or more periods of un- 
employment. Unless they have qualified for unemployment insurance benefits through 
nonagricultural wage work, or can meet the qualification standards for general or 
other welfare programs, hired farm workers and their families are without protec- 
tion during periods of unemployment. 


(d) Low education levels Low levels of education among hired farm workers 
place severe handicaps on their employment, occupational choices, and income- 
earning capacity. And this group of workers, on the average, have not increased 
in level of educational attainment, as have the other occupational classes in the 
U. S. While low education levels contribute to low-income, there are other aspects 


which are of equal concern. 


As mentioned above, about half of the population of hired farm worker house- 
holds consists of children under 18 years of age. About 3 million, or 54 percent, 
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of the children and youth were in households in which total family income in 

1962 was less than $3,000. These 3 million young people comprise 27 percent of the 
11.4 million children and youth under 18 years of age living in all households in 
the United States where family income totaled less than $3,000 in 1962. It is 

the heavy proportion of children in farm worker households that in part creates 
concern over the welfare of this population, The low education of the majority 

of the parents and the intermittent and seasonal nature of the work of many of 
them produce conditions which help to perpetuate low education and low aspirations 
from one generation to another. Nearly two-thirds of the children and youth 

under 18 years in households in some way dependent on farm wage work were in 
households where the head had completed 8 grades of school or less. 


The general relationship of income and education has received much attention 
in recent years. Low levels of education of many hired farm workers mean that 
they can obtain only relatively low-paying types of farm and nonfarm jobs, The 
economic advantages of improving the educational level of farm workers is amply 
demonstrated by the fact that households where the head had completed less than 5 
years of schooling averaged about $2,000 income from all sources and those 
where the head had 5-8 years averaged about $3,000 total family income. Higher 
average levels of income are generally associated with each higher level of edu- 
cational attainment of the head of farm worker households, with those headed by 
persons who had completed high school averaging nearly $5,800 in 1962. 


(e) Lack of income protections (and other social and economic benefits) Un- 
like most other workers, farm wage workers are generally excluded from such 
Federal and State legislation as minimum wages, unemployment insurance, workmen's 
compensation, or collective bargaining. The lack of such protections contributes 
to their low-income status, and involves social and economic costs which are ulti- 
mately borne by the entire society, either directly or indirectly through welfare 
or aid payments, or indirectly through loss or inefficient use of human resources. 


In addition to the disadvantaged position of workers in regard to employment 
protections, they are also at a disadvantage in regard to the availability of 
health, medical, educational and welfare activities and other community services. 
All of these lacks serve to deprive the workers of services which might be in- 
fluential in the improvement of their social and economic status, 


Problems Associated with Mobility, Migrancy, and Labor-turnover 


Male hired farm workers have the highest mobility rate of civilian male wage and 
salary workers in major occupational groups. About 29 percent of male wage and 
salary farm workers lived in a different house in March 1964 from that in which 
they lived a year earlier. This compares with mobility rates of around 20 for 
male white collar, manual, and service wage and salary workers, respectively. 
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Mobility Rates of Male Wage and Salary Workers 
March 1963-March 1964 


(Persons 14 years old and over) 
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Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Series P-20, No. 141, Mobility of the 
Population of the United States, March 1963 to March 1964. 


Higher rates of mobility and migration stem, to a large extent, from charac- 
teristics and problems associated with the hired farm worker occupation. Among 
these are: (1) seasonality of employment. Many of these workers have moved from 
a nonfarm place to a farm for a period of employment, and returned to a nonfarm 
place, but not necessarily to the same house or even the same city or town. 

(2) A high proportion (about 40 percent) of workers have more than 1 employer in 
the year involving farm-to-farm moves in many cases. (3) Probably most impor- 
tant, however, is the significant proportion of workers who travel about the coun- 
try (1l percent) while engaging in and looking for farm work. Another factor that 
might be mentioned is the high proportion (about 55 percent) of workers who live 
in rented or rent-free housing, from which moves can be made with relative ease. 


A great deal of the public attention that is given to hired farm workers is 
focussed on the migratory group. Being highly visible and often acute, problems 
of these workers are brought to the attention of the public to a greater extent 
than are those of other farm workers. 


The mobility ''streams" and thus, the periodic geographic movement, of migra- 
tory workers is much better known than are the patterns of more permanent mobility 
of hired farm workers. A schematic chart developed by the Department of Labor 
shows the origin and generalized travel patterns of seasonal migratory farm 
workers. Originating in Texas and Florida, two distinctive groups fan out through 
the Central and Western States and along the Atlantic Coast and other Eastern 
States. Other smaller groups from Arizona and New Mexico travel to and work in 
California, Washington, and Oregon. 


Domestic migratory workers have totalled about 380,000 in recent years, about 
10 percent of the total work force. Three-fifths of them do 25 days or more of 
farm wage work during a year, with more than half of these falling in the seasonal 
worker category. In 1964, noncasual migratory workers earned $1,083 from their 
farm wage work. 


In 1962, there were 178,000 households, containing 604,000 persons of all 
ages, in which the head did some migratory farm work. These households do not in- 
clude all of the 380,000 people who do migratory farm work during the year. 
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Some migratory workers either do not come from households where the head was a 
migratory worker or they lived in group quarters which were not defined as house- 
holds. It is estimated that about 300,000 households have one or more migratory 
workers. The relatively small population in households headed by migratory farm 
workers (5.4 per cent of the total farm worker household population) is a reminder 
that the migratory worker population is a very small segment of the total group 
with some dependence on hired farm work. 


Households headed by migratory workers averaged about $2,600 from all 
sources in 1962. Among these households the same relationships, pointed out above, 
existed between level of education and family income. Households headed by per- 
sons with less than 5 years of school completed averaged about $1,900 family in- 
come while those with heads who had completed high school had an average family 
income of $4,200. 


In considering what steps may be taken to remedy the conditions of farm wage 
workers, it should be recognized that legislation now in effect on either a 
national or State basis deals mainly with migratory farm workers. Nonmigratory 
workers, who are about 90 percent of the total, are largely neglected except as 
they may be reached through general programs or are included under migratory worker 
programs by varying definitions of migratory workers. 


Certain States regulate labor camps, conditions of travel, day care for 
children, working hours of children under 16, farm labor contractors and crew 
leaders, and other conditions of work of migratory farm laborers. Federal legis- 
lation requires that crew leaders register with the Employment Service and regu- 
lates their activities. The Economic Opportunity Act has special provisions for 
programs to improve housing, sanitation, and day care of migratory children. The 
Migrant Health Act provides for special programs designed to improve the health 
conditions and medical facilities available to migratory workers and their family 
members. 


For special programs for migratory and other seasonal workers included under 
the Economic Opportunity Act, about $20 million are to be expended in 1965. By 
June 30, 1965, 50 projects from 26 states for special programs relating to migra- 
tory workers had been approved. Grants totaled over $14 million, with about 
28 percent granted for projects in California. Most of the projects include edu- 
cational programs for children in migrant worker families. Supervised day care 
for children is also a common component ot the projects. New approaches are being 
made to meet housing and sanitation needs. 


Although these projects include new and imaginative features, in total they 
are not likely to go far in solving the special problems of the entire group 
of domestic workers who travel about the country in connection with their 
agricultural work. And as indicated above, programs dealing with farm workers do 
not generally reach nonmigratory workers who comprise about 90 percent of all hired 
farm workers. 
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Manpower Policy for the 
Small Farm Sector 


by 
James G. Maddox 


North Carolina State University 


I would like to use this paper as a means of stimulating a discussion. 
After the dose of statistics you got this morning, there is not much point 
in my talking about the decline in farm employment which occurred in the 
United States in recent years. I do want to point out, if you happen not 
to recall, that between 1940 and 1960 there was about a 50 percent reduction 
in U.S. agricultural employment and about a 60 percent reduction in the 
South. There was no other major industry in the nation that had such a large 
decrease in the number, or in the percentage, of workers employed as did 
agriculture during this 20-year period. There was no other major region 
in the country that had such a large decline in agricultural employment as 
did the South. 


In 1940, employment in agriculture in the South was far larger than any 
other industry. However, by 1960 the number of persons employed in wholesale 
and retail trade in the South was nearly twice as large as the number employed 
in farming. There were even a few more persons employed in what the Census 
calls "professional and related services" in the South in 1960 than in 
agriculture. There probably never has been a 20-year period in the history 
of the nation when there was such a large redistribution of employment among 
industries as between 1940 and 1960. There never has been a 20-year period 
in the histroy of the South, unless it was from 1860 to 1880, when there was 
such a large redistribution of employment among industries and such a large 
change in the structure of the southern economy. 


During this 20-year period, two trends were clearly evident in the total 
employment situation. First, was a decrease in the proportion of workers 
engaged in producing goods or commodities, and second, was an increase in 
both the number and the proportion of workers engaged in producing services. 
For the nation as a whole, there were relatively large decreases, ranging 
from 18 percent to 50 percent in the number of persons employed in farming, 
mining, and textile manufacturing. There were several other goods-producing 
industries which either had small declines or very slow rates of increase 
in the number of employees. In contrast, there were large increases in the 
number of employees in nearly all of the service-producing industries--trade, 
government, finance, insurance and real estate, as well as in the many 
different types of business and repair services that now make up a very 
important segment of our industrial economy. 
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These kinds of changes in employment are characteristic of a rapidly 
growing, high-income, affluent society. Machinery and various forms of tech- 
nology were being substituted for labor in the production of commodities, 
but such substitutions were more difficult to make in the service-producing 
industries. People's incomes have substantially increased over the past ~ 
25 years, and their demand for services has increased more rapidly than their 
demand for commodities. This has been especially true with respect to the 
demand for agricultural commodities. For the last 25 years, agriculture 
has been the largest and most important industry in our economy in which 
employment has declined from both sets of forces: i.e., from labor-saving 
machinery and other types of technology, and from a very slowly expanding 
demand for farm products. During the decade of the 1950's and the first 
half of the 1960's, the downward pressure on farm employment has been 
particularly severe. The total number of farm operators declined by approxi- 
mately 1.7 million between 1949 and 1959. In addition, there were few oppor- 
tunities for maturing farm boys to enter farming as an occupation. Moreover, 
many families who lived in rural areas and depended upon farm work for most of 
their income were no longer needed in agriculture and were forced to look for 
other jobs. 


A large proportion of the people who were squeezed out of agriculture in 
the 1950's were poorly trained, and generally inexperienced, for work in the 
type of industries where employment was expanding most rapidly. Also, the 
number of teenagers entering the labor force during the past five years has 
been unusually large primarily because of the "baby boom" in the years immed- 
iately following World War II. Those "babies'' are now coming into the labor 
force in rather large numbers. Finally, from about 1954 until the end of 1965, 
our economy was operating well below its potential capacity. 


Thus, for most of the past decade we have had a period when the workers 
who were no longer needed in farming plus the young people entering the labor 
force had a difficult time finding jobs in nonfarm work for which they were 
qualified either by training or experience. This resulted in a whole series 
of problems such as heavy unemployment among teenagers and unskilled workers. 
Even now, with unemployment 4 percent or less of the labor force, the teenage 
unemployment rate is somewhere around 8 to 10 percent and the precentage 
for Negro teenagers is still higher. Along with this heavy unemployment, 
much of which was concentrated in or around urban centers, we have had in- 
creases in crime, delinquency and even riots in a few of our large cities. 


Well now, what about the future? Is this type of situation likely to 
continue into the future? Will the situation be one in which there will be 
a scarcity of jobs or one in which there is a rapid growth in the economy 
and in employment? This business of talking about what is going to happen 
in the future is something that we are all engaged in, but few of us have 
much of a basis for making forecasts. As far as I can tell, the only people 
who make more mistakes in this area than the economists are all of those who 
are not economists, but the mistake rate is pretty high for both groups. 
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It does, however, seem that the general employment situation has clearly 
changed, and changed quite significantly within recent months. Most economists 
are now more concerned about the probabilities of inflation than they are 
about the rate of unemployment. A year ago, this definitely was not the 
case. We will be hearing increasing complaints about labor shortages, and 
if the war in Southeast Asia increases in size and intensity there will be 
real shortages of labor in many occupations, especially in those requiring 
a rather high level of skill and education. 


This, however, should not lead us to believe that the agricultural industry 
does not have a surplus of manpower, or that it will not be faced with serious 
human adjustment problems during at least the next decade. On the basis 
of studies which have been made by Dr. Bishop, Dr. Tolley, Dr. Johnson and 
others at North Carolina State University, it would not be unreasonable 
to project that we will have about 2.5 million farm operators in the U.S. 
by 1975. This actually may be a conservative figure, in the sense that the 
figure may be reduced below that, but at least that is my guess on the basis 
of their studies. This would be a decrease of 1.2 million from the 1960 
level, and the decrease in the South might well be from 1.7 million farmers 
in 1960 to approximately one million in 1975. 


If such a change comes about, a large part of the decrease will be among 
small farm operators. Also, there will be declines in farm workers who are 
not farm operators but who depend heavily on farm employment for their 
livelihood. We can think of these two farm labor groups as a reservoir of 
underemployed manpower that can be drawn on to fill jobs in nonfarm indus- 
tires, especially if the general unemployment rate remains below 4 percent 
for a considerable period of time. From this viewpoint, and if we are going 
into a period in which inflation is the real threat, the underemployed man- 
power in agriculture could conceivably act as a break on inflation, and might, 
therefore, be viewed as a national asset. 


From another point of view, the underemployed, low-income people in agri- 
culture represent a waste of an important productive resource. Their services 
could be more productively employed if they shifted to other types of employ- 
ment. This is a commonly held view of economists, because they usually think 
in terms of ways and means of increasing the efficiency of the total economy. 


Still a third view points to the human adjustment and welfare problems 
that are associated with low-income farm people and the difficulties which 
they face, either by enlarging and improving their farms or by shifting to 
nonfarm accomodations. This point of view is common among welfare workers 
and among persons who are concerned about the consequences of pushing large 
numbers of rural people into city slums. It is also not unheard of in 
connection with persons who are engaged in rural area development problems. 


Each of these viewpoints will have an influence on future manpower 
policies. It seems to me that they emphasize the need for taking a good 
hard look at the age, education, and skills, as well as some of the other 
characteristics, of these low-income and low-productivity families in rural 
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areas. We need to take such a look for the purpose of evaluating their potent- 
ialities to meet the needs and problems of the future. As far as I know, no 
one has really done this. 


I have tried to approach this problem indirectly by using Census data and 
noting a few of the characteristics of those rural farm families who had a 
total family income of less than $3,000 from all sources in 1960. There were 
about 1.6 million rural farm families in the United States with incomes of less 
than $3,000 in 1960. Of this 1.6 million, about 1.1 million had family heads 
who were over 45 years old, and over 700,000 of these heads over 45 years of 
age had less than 9 years of schooling. Most of these 700,000 families are not 
likely to move out of farming during their lifetime. Moreover, not many of 
them will convert their farms into really efficient sized commercial units. 
Most of them are likely to remain small, low-income farmers for the rest of 
their lives. I don't see much likelihood of these 700,000 farm families mak- 
ing any significant shifts or changes in what they are going to be doing 
during the next few years. What we need to do, therefore, is to ask ourselves 
what policies are reasonable or acceptable for this group of low-income 
farmers. 


I don't have much of an answer to offer on this subject. I would put 
first priority on educating their children. This certainly is where we cannot 
go wrong, and by all the evidence that we have, people with less than a high 
school education aren't going to have much of an employment future in our 
economy in the years ahead. In order to provide good education for their 
children, substantial changes will probably be required in our rural schools 
and in the type of educational curriculum now being offered. In addition, if 
the general level of employment slackens in the future, I think a strong case 
could be made for a program of public works for these low-income farmers dur- 
ing the winter months. In other words, when there is very little farm employ- 
ment available, we could use a substantial number of people throughout the 
South and elsewhere in providing for highway beautification, parks, playgrounds, 
and other community improvements. These types of jobs would be better for 
people than just keeping them on welfare. Also, some kind of surplus food dis- 
tribution program needs to be maintained for this group. A welfare program 
would continue. for those who are too old to work or have somé kind of physical 
disability in the form of welfare checks. 


The main thing I would like to emphasize for these 700,000 low-income 
families who are likely to remain in agriculture is: First, the real need for 
expanding opportunities for their children; and, second, needed and productive 
work for the adults when their labor is not needed in agriculture. I see no 
way of accomplishing the latter except by some kind of public works program 
during the periods when there is no work available for them on farms or in 
closely related activities. 


A few of the low-income farmers over 45 years old, who have a good 
education or a needed skill, may shift into various forms of nonfarm employ- 
ment. This is particularly true if there is an expansion of nonfarm industries 
into some of the rural sectors of this country. This has been one of the main 
drives behind such activities as the special Appalachian program and the Area 
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Development Program. A few of these farmers also may be good risks for farm 
loans and supervised technical assistance such as that offered by the Farmers 


Home Administration as a means toward improving the efficiency and productivity ' 
of their farm units. 


There were about 500,000 farm families in 1960 with a total family income 
of less than $3000 whose heads were under 45 years of age. It is mainly from 
this group that we can expect substantial results from manpower development 
and training programs and from other kinds of publicly financed educational 
activities aimed at increasing the movement of workers out of agriculture. 
Here we have a group that offers real potentiality for education and training, 
not only for their children, but also for themselves. In addition, some should 
receive loans and management assistance in converting their farms into more 
productive units. However, real efforts should be made to encourage the move- 
ment of most of them into nonfarm industries. This will be much easier if 
there is industrial growth near the areas where they now live. 


Let me reemphasize a few points about the policies that are needed to im- 
prove the functioning of the total economy and to aid low-income farmers. We 
need to keep the general economy growing at a rapid rate so that there will be 
opportunities for those who are qualified or can become qualified to move into 
new types of occupations or industries. We need to keep the general unemploy- 
ment rate as low as it is now--about 4 percent--and we should look forward to 
lowering it over the years ahead. We should put a great deal of emphasis on 
educating the young people in the families of low-income farmers, and in train- 
ing the younger adults. And, we should encourage the movement of manufacturing 
plants to rural areas. 


With all of these actions and maybe even more, we are still likely to have 
a good many small inefficient low-income farms 10 years from now. At the same 
time, with low levels of unemployment, we will have commercial farmers still 
complaining about the shortages of good labor just as they were back in 1909 
and 1910. This, of course, is a sign of progress. What we really want is a 
full utilization of all of our labor. I would suspect, though this is nothing 
more than a guess, that agricultural wages will still be low 10 years from now 
relative to nonfarm wages. If you have suggestions for action in this field 
other than those I have mentioned, I would be delighted to have them. 
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Dimensions of the Problems of 
Rural Education in the South 


W. D. McClurkin 
George Peabody College 


This program today has made me very nostalgic. The question raised just 
before the break about the equity in these differences in income reminds me of 
an experience I had thirty-six years ago when the depression came on and we 
found that it would be necessary to cut our salaries within the budget and we 
protested in the conference with the school board that there wasn't any equity 
in reducing my salary as a chemistry and physics teacher to a thousand dollars 
a year when the vocational agriculture teacher's salary in the same- high school 
was going to be cut to $1,800 a year. The Chairman of the Board said, "Son, 
you knew these differences in income existed before you qualified to teach. If 
you wanted the higher income, you should have gone into vocational agriculture 
instead of chemistry." I thought of that when the question was raised about 
these professionals. 


I also thought, more recently, of my sister who is a professional educator, 
teacher of Latin and English, two years ago designated the Arkansas ''Teacher of 
the Year", at the magnificent salary of $3,600. Just Tuesday, by coincidence, 

a farmer from her county happened to call me and he commented, "I just came back 
from an Oklahoma livestock auction where I sold a Santa Gertrudis bull for $50,000 
and sold half interest in another bull for $35,000."" The "Teacher of the Year" 
for the state gets $3,600., and so I am not sure that it is reasonable to hope 
that we can ever get equity in these matters. The problem is trying to figure 
out what we can do to improve the situation, because therein, I think, lies pro- 
gress. The Regional Farm Policy Conference is concerned primarily with labor 
and agriculture, if one may judge from the theme of the Conference. After see- 
ing the composition of the group as it is today, I want to hurry through this 
paper and then talk "off the cuff'' in a manner which I had not anticipated last 
night. Your program committee has gone all the way to Nashville to get a city 
dweller and a non-farmer to come to Roanoke to tell you that you have fallen 
down on your job in agricultural and labor problems. Your problems lie more 
with the labor question than they do with agricultural problems. 


There has been a continuous migration from rural to urban and suburban 
areas and a steady decline in the rural farm population. This population loss is 
your fault. We have always claimed that children are our most valuable crop here 
in the South and we have always thought that we have had a surplus of manpower to 
export to other regions in the country. Lately, you have not been producing 
enough children to offset this loss from migration. It was my intent to challenge 
you to go back home and get to work, but after looking at the group, it's too late. 
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Seriously speaking, this problem of school population is exactly the problem 
that I want to discuss as a dimension in rural education. Several factors have been 
at work, simultaneously, to cause the excess of out-migration over the birth rate. 
One iS s herdGcre tne ine Dirth rabess bat ne South... Another is our. traditional orticial 
policy in the South which has promoted the selective exodus of the more able. I am 
not a sociologist but I think this is true. I think I started seeing it back as 
early as 1934 when we had to take our annual school census as a basis of getting 
state aid. You miss a family and you go back, where is that family? They have gone 
to Detroit; they have gone to Chicago. The suspicion came into my mind then, well 
aren't these the more able of the people and isn't their exodus leaving us a down- 
grading selectivity of remnants. I could not prove this, but I still believe it 
after all these years. Another factor is the employment trend in the South with 
dispersed industry employing local labor. Also important is the increased mobility 
of the population since the depression and World War II. Finally, the continued ad- 
vance in agricultural technology probably has pushed many people off the farm and 
driven them out of agriculture while expanding Southern industry needed additional 
labor. But the reduction in the farm labor force has not been planned or controlled 
to the advantage of our farming economy. 


In the midst of all of these changes that have been more clearly seen than 
understood, the rural South has tried desperately to cling to its schools, holding 
to them and trying to keep them unchanged as a last vestige or trace of life as we 
knew it--the good life as it once was. The tragic irony is that changes in educa- 
tional technology have occurred in just as phenomenal a degree as those in agricul- 
ture and in Southern rural living. There has been a literal explosion in learning 
psychology for example. The only difference is that by sentimental, emotional and 
political means, we have prevented our rural schools from changing with the advan- 
ces in teaching technology. We cannot arrest or halt the changes in agricultural 
technology and economics by politics or legislation or dollars or even hard work. 
The result has been that our traditional Southern school governments in rural areas 
can no more compete in modern education and satisfy modern educational demands than 
can a sharecropper raise a family with one mule and a plow by chopping and picking 
by hand and getting half a crop. 


The cost for education is just as high and just as exorbitant as the charges 
for beef at the commisary and the diet is just as impoverished--sow belly, greens, 
black strap, and corn pone. Let's try to back off from this problem and situation 
far enough to where we can take a cold, impersonal, unemotional look at rural edu- 
cation. The American people believe in education and we in the South do too! We 
all think that the education of a child is the means of giving him the capacity to 
make the very most of whatever abilities God and his ancestry have endowed in him. 
We all want all of our children to be prepared to lead meaningful lives, to be good 
citizens, to compete successfully with their generation. Many of us hope they can 
do it better with less of a struggle than we had. 


If we could agree that these are basic beliefs about education among our 
Southern people, then our chief concern becomes the question "prepared for what?" 
through education. Obviously, and I think our conference this morning and this 
afternoon brought out the answer, it is to be prepared for adaptability and to 
be equipped to cope with changes. Those changes that have already occurred, as 
well as the changes that are now taking place or can be seen on the horizon. Some 
changes we cannot even imagine, but will certainly confront our youngsters at the 
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peak of their careers. Most of our rural schools are incapable of providing 

this adaptability in their educational programs. A fourteen year old child, 

now in the eighth grade should finish high school in 1971 and college in 1975. 

He will be about 47 years old in the year 2,000 A.D., at the peak of his earn- 
ing power, but half of these children today in grade eight will never be in 
college. If they finish high school, some will try to go right to work and our 
rural schools, as presently organized, have very little to offer in the way of 
preparation for these jobs. Moreover, these youths will change their job careers 
three times during their active working years. 


The Southern parent of a child has the right to and probably should impose 
a three-fold demand upon the schools that go beyond basic education and general 
knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic. First, the schools must prepare 
him for college if he goes. Second, they must prepare him for work if he doesn't 
go. Third, all children must be given the training and experience in adapting to 
changing conditions, not only in work but also in local, national and world affairs. 
Teach him to roll with the punch of a changing society and economy and to take ad- 
vantage of the changes. It seems to me that these are legitimate expectations of 
our educational system. Certainly, they are aspirations and I have held for my 
own children, and if I want them for my own I must want them for yours. 


If we could only agree that adequate schools’ should satisfy all three of 
these requirements instead of only one of the requirements or only two of the re- 
quirements, then we could pinpoint our concern by taking a specific look at South- 
ern rural education. It will help to clarify the picture if we make our inspection 
chronologically as the child encounters his formal education chronologically. First, 
we probably always will have a small percentage of children, say 1% of them, who 
have such defects of heredity or are mentally or physically damaged that they are 
not educable. These never become exposed to formal schooling. Next, we have an 
appalling number of children who between birth and age 6 have the entire deck of 
cards stacked against them. You let me put a child in a home with culturally de- 
prived, ignorant or ambitionless parents, located in his blighted neighborhood 
where he is going to spend 8,500 hours a year for every thousand that he spends in 
school, brought up without a book or magazine or newspaper in his experience, and 
I can guarantee to produce a non-learner by the time he gets to the first grade. 
It is important to observe the research proof that interests,wants, motivation, 
desires, ambition and personal pride in successful effort can be stifled and kill- 
ed before a child ever reaches the first grade. If not killed, these esséntial 
requirements for learning can be so impaired by the age of 6 that progress in 
school becomes a steadily deteriorating process leading to withdrawal and drop-out 
and to an unemployed statistic in the labor force. A child who is cold or hungary 
or abused or emotionally disturbed cannot react normally to school opportunities. 
Thus, we have in school a significant number of children who must have some kind 
of specialized technical, personal help and re-enforcement in addition to what the 
well-trained classroom teacher can give. There are such specialists and we know 
how to use them to advantage, but our rural school systems in the South do not em- 
ploy these central staff persons and so the children do without and are lost. I 
am reminded of an experience on the ammunition dump on a gunnery range at Pensa- 
cola, where we used dogs for security. I was reminded of a beautiful setter by 
the question asked this morning about the trainable people in the farm labor force. 
That dog wasn't trainable -- magnificent animal and intelligent, but there wasn't 
any use in trying to teach the dog the refinements of retrieving because there was 
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only one man alive who could handle that animal. It had been trained to be un- 
trainable. What we have done in rural education, in many instances, is to cul- 
tivate a young labor force with every experience they have had contributing to 
their untrainability. 


Let us take a look at the program for those moving all the way through the 
elementary school and getting into the secondary school level. After a 40-year 
agonizing struggle, we finally reorganized most of our 1, 2 and 3 teacher schools. 
These meant so much to frontier rural Americans before the days of all weather 
roads and school buses. Their consolidation was many times bitterly fought by the 
rural constituents. Today, it would be difficult to find enough parents who would 
be willing to send enough of their children back to these cherished one room schools 
to populate the school. We are nearing the old goal of having one teacher per grade 
in the elementary schools, but this stage of progress leaves us with some very ser- 
ious dificiencies. In too many elementary schools, the only male person with whom 
the pupils come in contact is the school janitor. The principal and the teachers 
are all women. This is not good for 12 to 14 year old boys who have struggled every 
since they entered school with their pre-school handicaps. Also, our rural elemen- 
tary schools have an almost standard practice of operating grades 6,7 and 8 as if 
they were mere continuations of grades 3,4 and 5. Just more language, more geo- 
praphy js caiud imoretarithneticuwonut satisiycayl2vor | 4iyvearsold boy, Whasisituat ion 
is true in the relatively large number of rural schools even where the elementary 
grades and the high school grades are in one building. General shop experiences 
are not available to the boys in the upper elementary grades, although at that age 
they certainly are adaptable and trainable. We have the knowhow to operate multi- 
ple track programs for pupils of varied interests and varied abilities; but we need 
from two to four class sections at each grade level in order to do it successfully, 
and we need test specialists and guidance counsellors to work with the results. Our 
rural schools in the South generally do not afford us enough pupils to justify the 
employment of these staff specialists and so the program is standard, more or less 
cut and dried and for a number of students, deadly. 


Next, for those who persist into high school, we encounter those conditions 
that determine that half of the children in grade 5 will never graduate from high- 
school. Half of those who graduate from high school won't go to college and half 
of those who enter college won't graduate. Our Southern high schools are simply 
incapable of meeting these three demands that we identified earlier--college pre- 
paration plus job preparation plus experience with adaptability to change. 


We have just completed a quality analysis of every high school in eleven South- 
ern states including Virginia and North Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee, but not 
including Maryland and WestVirginia. There were 4,776 high schools and we have 8 
to 10 IBM punch cards on each high school. We know a great deal about these schools. 
We were prompted to make this study by an earlier study in which we contacted over 
1000 employers in the South who employ the greatest number of high school graduates. 
We determined the kinds of jobs for which they employ, what the job specifications 
are, and the kind of educational background and preparation the employers want in 
these wworkers... Thencwe went.to 400 plus high schools. We couldn't find any cor- 
relation between the programs in the schools and what the employers said the young- 
sters needed to find a job. That prompted us then to find out just what the facts 
were. Two publications have resulted: In January 1966, a big book on High Schools 
in the South, with dozens of tables, state bytstate,gand justythisymonths ca/bulle- 


tin or monograph based on this book entitled High School Size and Program Quality. 
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Some alarming things have shown up in the picture. The curse of an impover- 
ished educational program is caused by the small enrollent size of the rural high 
school when kept small by the political, emotional, and selfish pressures of the 
so-called community. In these 11 Southern states, there are 1,586 high schools 
enrolling 500 or more students and 3,187 high schools with fewer than 500 students. 
This is just 7 schools more than an exact 2/3 in the excessively small” category, 
but when one considers that the figures include those seventh and eighth grades that 
are grouped as a six year high school, the number of small enrollments is in still 
greater proportion. Even so, nearly 40% of Southern high schools enroll fewer than 
300 students. The average rural citizen who came up through schools even smaller 
than this and made a success of his life, is prone to ask,"What of It?" Our school 
is small, but it is good and we love it and’ we are’ going’ to keep™it-.'" "1, too, went 
to a small school, fewer than 100 students, a private academy; but there wasn't a 
student in that school who wasn't planning on going to college. 


Are these small schools really good? We listed everyone of the 4,776 schools 
according to enrollment groups - smallest to largest and we tabulated data on 10 
measures of quality or adequacy. Every one of these 10 quality factors increased 
in direct proportion to the size of school. The size isn't important but the things 
you can do with size are all important. The variety of academic subjects offered in 
the school, the number of courses that are offered in each academic area, the total 
number of courses offered in the school, the teachers teaching with less than 4 years 
of college education, the number of Bachelor degree teachers, those holding Master 
degrees or more as measures of qualification, pupils taught by non-certified teach- 
ers, the experience of teachers, the pupil-teacher ratio, the class size and the 
pupils taught daily per teacher as a measure of teacher load. In every one of these, 
size 1s a controlling factor, 


What the study says is that whatever these levels of quality are in the average 
school of 300, they will be higher in the average school of 500, higher yet in the 
school of 1,000 and still higher in the school of 1,500 or more. Using 500 as the 
dividing point in Georgia, for example, in high schools under 500, 18.9% of teachers 
have Masters degrees while 27% of the teachers hold Masters in schools above 500. 
School librarians (21.8%) hold a Masters as against 47.5% in larger schools and 
among the counsellors, 45% in the small schools, 71% in the larger schools above 
500 hold Masters degrees. We do not know how to force youth to take advantage of 
their opportunities, but we can say with certainty that a chance has to be offered 
to youth before it can be grasped. Take the all important measure of school sub- 
jects. The average offerings of schools above 500 pupils in the areas of music, 
art and industrial arts are two courses in music, 2 courses in art and 4 courses 
in industrial arts. In the South, in the schools under 500 the median offering is 
zero in each of these areas. This general picture is found in all subject areas 
and I can't see for the life of me when we consider the fact that we are greatly 
reducing the need for farm labor, and with increased industrial opportunities in 
the South how a school can justify its existance or its program when it doesn't offer 
such a basic preparatory opportunity as industrial arts in high school. Yet, half 
of our Southern schools don't have it. 


Our research shows that most high schools offer enough courses to meet college 
entrance requirements and many of the small schools do a good job in preparing 
youngsters for college entrance. However, the small rural school with about 30 
courses offers little more than college preparatory courses. The research proves 
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that if the student is not going to college and is to be given an equivalent break 
with the college preparatory group, that the high school must offer at least 3 
times as many courses as are required for graduation. Thus, in a high school re- 
quiring 17 units for graduation, there should be at least 51 courses. Small schools 
cannot do this and they handicap the non-college bound youth by concentrating on 
college preparation. Why is this important? We have had an average decline of 
200,000 per year in agricultural employment over the past 20 years--every year 
since 1945, and all reports point to a continued decline. For the surviving farm 
operators the typical Smith-Huges Agriculture Program in high school will not 
suffice. Not only do they need the capital necessary but they need graduation 
from the college of Agriculture in the generation ahead. Enrollments in vocation- 
al agriculture in high schools have increased 32.7% since 1940 while the opportuni- 
ties of farm employment for high school graduates have continuously declined. In 
our 6 year high schools, of under 500 we typically offer 3 years of agriculture and 
3 years of home economics, 4 years of business education; and nothing in trades and 
industry, i.e. other vocational-technical subjects, distributive education, diversi- 
fied occupation and industrial arts. Thus, we enroll more youth in the areas where 
jobs are declining and make no move toward preparation for the rapidly developing 
employment opportunities in other work areas in the South. Neither job preparation 
nor adaptability training are now being provided. Less than 8% of the white high 
schools and less than 2% of negro high schools have courses in distributive educa- 
tion. We still measure the adequacy of education by the level "high school gradu- 
ation "and I would ask graduation from which high school, because it makes all the 
difference in the world as to which high school a youngster attends. 


These are the dimensions of rural Southern education. So what happens? Pro- 
ject Head Start, an effort to combat the deficiencies before children get to school, 
is labeled as a civil rights or Negro program and is cold shouldered in most South- 
ern school systems. Project Head Start has had to operate outside of organized 
schools, in stores, in churches, and in empty buildings. Our Southern states are 
organizing area vocational technical schools because their organized high schools 
have been neither interested nor organized to provide the programs needed by the 
Southern people. The various titles under Public Law 89-10 including the innovative 
programs in) Title If1, and) I sit on the panel that screens some of these programs, 
are conspiciously scarce in the South and particularly so in rural schools. Thus, 
we operate most of our rural school systems with no discernible relationships to 
life outside the academic areas, through the political and emotional tactics that 
have preserved the high schools in Iredell County in North Carolina, and Sally High 
School in Aiken County, South Carolina, and Prospect High School in Giles County, 
Tennessee and Hyatt School in Beauregard, Louisiana, and on and on and on. We have 
preserved hayseed rural schools for an agricultural society no longer populated by 
hayseed farmers. We have sounded the deathknell of local school adequacy as we 
have known it in the past. 


Corrective programs for the improvement of the labor force are to be found 
outside of the schools and here we have a vicious cycle. 


The South has been the prototype of the nation for large school system areas 
under one Board of Education - the County School System. In many rural counties, 
the county is obsolete as a governmental area and no move is under way to consoli- 
date the counties for local governmental autonomy. Thus, we have most of our rural 
county school systems unable to organize their school centers into a defensible 
pattern. It is quite obvious to me that we must have a major overhaul of Southern 
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rural education and write the dimensions according to new specifications. Oppor- 
tunity will expand the fastest for those who get the most education and training. 


This means that most of our rural youth must be educated to qualify for an urban, 
non-rural, non-farm life. The rural schools have not been able to do this job. 


To the message of "Go to school, young man, go to school", the local power struc- 
ture in the rural community says "Amen, that is why we must preserve our local 
schools.'' However, those individuals who have had an opportunity to learn what 


good schools are like also say "Amen", but they add "it makes a difference which 
school you go to, and don't let it be the typical Southern rural school or you 
will be retarded the rest of your life." 


The dimensions of rural education in our beloved South must be expanded. 
First, to organize and merge some county school systems so they can create defen- 
sible school centers, particularly high school centers so as to have where possible 
enough youth to populate the necessary variety of courses. This means about a mini- 
mum of 500, and preferably 1,000 pupil enrollment. Then, to reorganize the course 
offerings to provide for at least three times as many as are required for graduation. 
This will provide the alternatives to give an even break to those who will neither 
go to college nor stay on the farm. We can see signs over the country of some 
action programs. Evidences of progress include Virginia which has had 10 school 
divisions made up of two or more former divisions--although two of the 10 this last 
year have divorced and gone back to their separate autonomy. North Carolina, Georgia 
and Kentucky have the best advanced programs in area vocational-technical schools 
among our Southern states. These schools are operating successfully over a radius 
of 40 miles and the rural high schools should be stronger. In Alaska, where I had 
the privilege of working on the problem of local school organization after they got 
statehood, they refused to organize counties because they said the county is an 
obsolete sub-division of the state. In Georgia, the legislature just passed three 
weeks ago a law to put on the ballot this fall a constitutional amendment to make 
it permissible to merge two or more counties for local school purposes. We have 
recommended, the State Board of Education has accepted it and Governor Sanders has 
endorsed, that the State's local school boundaries be wiped clean and start all 
over again. Where we can obtain as many as 10,000 pupils we can provide a staff of 
22 different specialists whom we deploy over this area. We don't haul the children 
over a 4 or 5 county area. The vocational technical area schools have shown the 
feasibility of deploying a staff over this kind of area. Pennsylvania has proposed 
2,000 pupils as the minimum size of any school system that they will permit. Utah 
has 80 high schools, and they have a requirement that every high school must offer 
industrial arts for their youngsters, not as a college prep course but as basic 
education. Nevada has one school system extending 100 miles east and west and 150 
north and south. In reorganization the Montello High School wasn't relocated be- 
cause it is 100 miles from the county seat. Instead, they now have a staff of 
specialists to work with Montello High School which no school could have employed 
before this reorganization. We abolished our city schools in Nashville, and merged 
them with the county. After we got that done, then we voted a voluntary l1¢ sales 
tax on top of the state 3¢ sales tax because it can be spent locally for better school 
programs. Atlanta and Fulton County are talking merger. Louisville and Jefferson 
county have been agonizing over it for several years. Memphis and Shelby are talk- 
ing. Little Rock and Pulaski County are talking. ~“There’ are some (signseotetry ine 
to move ahead in organization. 


I went to Little Rock recently because as past President of the Arkansas Edu- 
cation Association I was entitled to go and vote as a delegate. The Association 
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had decided to sponsor an act to raise the minimum size of school districts 
from 350 pupils to 400 pupils. Arkansas moved to the 350 pupil minimum back 
iipioa/ we tecourdn teso at that time. but’ I)sent a letter of protest. it did 

no good. They adopted the 350. This time I went over to protest this criter- 
ion of 400 pupils because it is so unrealistic. You can't have a decent school 
program if you have only 400 children spread all the way from grade 1 to grade 
12. It doesn't even make a good high school, let alone a total school district 
program. I moved to amend their motion to adopt this 400 pupil plan by sub- 
Stitutine »2,000° “instead of "400''; and it carried. Now back cfeit, of course, 
is the fury and bitterness of my friends who were wanting to move to larger 
school systems, and the glee of the small school people who came to defeat the 
proposal for 400. They knew if "2,000" goes on the ballot this fall there is 
not a chance of carrying it. I knew the politics involved, and yet I had a 
feeling that I had an obligation to the people of my native state to tell them 
where the progress road was. If they didn't start now, they will never get 
there. Well, I have been despondent every since that meeting. 


Our local school leadership in many of our rural schools simply can't compre- 
hend the needs of modern education for our rural youth. I have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is not reasonable to expect them to vote themselves out of existence. 
We had a good illustration in Oklahoma this last year when Tom McGee of Kingfisher 
County took the position that he had already reduced school systems to 8 in King- 
fisher County, and look how far he is ahead of Muscogee County where they have 
over 30 school districts. There is no local leadership coming up through OEA to 
force the state to face this problem of reorganization. 


My proposal is that we move to the state and regional level with leadership 
in all kinds of groups of non-school people, non-educational groups, and even 
groups interested in farm and agricultural policy. There is no better group than 
such as you to try to begin to get our people to think in terms of the Twentieth 
Century rather than the 18th and 19th century school systems. 
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Rural Education: A Comment 
by 


Ge UeaCreland 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
University of Tennessee 


First I would like to commend Dr. McClurkin on his very fine job of pre- 
senting the need for consolidation of rural high schools in the South. This 
has long been needed and certainly needs more emphasis. A group such as this 
can take this message back home. This is most important at this time. 


Dr. McClurkin notes the gradual disappearance of the very small elementary 
schools in this region. This has not moved as rapidly as it should. Desegre- 
gation, of course, provided one spur, but this has not been sufficient in many 
instances. A large part of the problem has been the rather frequent interpre- 
tation by school board members that their job was one of a largely political 
character. Rather, it is a trust from the population served, to provide them 
with the best possible educational systems for the area young people. The 
county school district in the South has provided the mechanism for easy conso- 
lidation by administrative decision but it has been used very sparingly. 


Dr. McClurkin has also pointed out the need for more support for education 
by general population in the South. With more industrialization such support is 
likely to be forthcoming. In the meantime, however, it is not difficult to 
understand the lack of such support since the general educational level in 
Southern rural areas is so low and income levels are also low. Couple these 
with the apparent lack of substantial return to the community from the money 
invested in the education of young people who mostly migrate from the area 
and there may be some wonder that education gets the support it presently has. 
This, of course, is the primary argument for greater support of education from 
the State and Federal levels of government and again this ties in with the 
particular suggestion that Dr. McClurkin has made. The area receiving these 
educated young people or partially educated young people should contribute to 
seeing that the incoming migrants are more adequately trained to serve the needs 
of urban or semi-urban employers. Of course, the old question of control is 
raised here; and then, too, the receiving areas don't care to pay any greater 
taxes than they have to. With opposition at both ends, it takes a great deal 
of imagination and fortitude on the part of administrators to devise programs which 
can accomplish the purpose without alienating either local school boards or the 
urban tax payers. But, the problem is not going to disappear, and efforts to 
stimulate good leader support for education at the local level certainly need to 
be increased. 
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AteuitcepoOtmmtamlawouldslike to call attention to the relation ‘of 
Dr. McClurkin's paper to the other topics that have been presented thus far 
in the Conference. Speaking of rural education, the focus has been on youth, 
naturally, but I should comment here that there has been also mention of the 
education of adults. Thus far most of the speakers have been concerned about the 
farm labor problem: the family workers, the hired laborers, and whatnot. 
Dr. McClurkin has been talking about all of the young people of rural areas and 
this somewhat changes the picture. Though, as was pointed out, a good many of 
the farm laborers have been moving to nonfarm types of jobs rather being purely 
farm workers themselves. The point is that the large share of potential labor 
supply is either in school or is influenced by school to make it less accessable 
to those desiring relatively unskilled farm laborers. In this connection, it would 
be proper to say that the interests of the professional educators and those of 
the majority of farm labor employers are completely or almost completely at odds. 
The educators are interested in seeing to it that all those who can profit by 
training are given as much training as they can readily absorb so they can demand 
and receive as great an income as possible. For the employers of farm labor, the 
interest is in having as much labor as needed at the place it is needed and at 
the time it is needed, and quality of the labor, as was mentioned this morning, 
isscertainiy a consideration. “still “thesinterest, quite properly, from~a* business 
point of view, is in getting such labor as inexpensively as possible. Highly trained 
laborers of course, do not come cheap. So such employers, or potential employers 
aré likely to be opposed’ to any program which effectively deprives them of their 
cheap labor supply. I have the feeling that it is impossible to completely 
satisfy either of these interests and that eventually the interests of the larger 
society will decide the issue. It's likely that this decision will be more in 
favor of the educators while lip service is given to the needs of the employer. 


One value was specifically mentioned by Dr. McClurkin but with an entirely 
negative overtone. This has to do with the feeling local rural areas have for 
the schools which they feel have served them so well. I have to agree that there 
is frequently too much stress placed on such feelings to the detrement of the for- 
mal education of the children. There is reason, however, to sympathyze with these 
people who are losing the symbol and the institution around which they are organ- 
ized informally if not formally. The rural school has provided the community 
Sometiine with wiich 1t could identity, and so provided, a cause for cooperation: 
There is need for some adequate substitute for these schools in order to keep the 
community feeling alive and hopefully constructive. This is a difficult area and 
we need some more imaginative thinking on this matter. 


Regional research has made it clear that the lack of sophistication in or- 
ganizational knowhow is one of the problems of rural residents in low income 
areas in the South. School related organizations are a poor second in terms of 
the types of institutions around which these people are organized. The church, 
CreeouLse isms ir Slawithe some, 9//, Ol those woo participate sin any siormal oreani— 
zation. In the Central Appalachia area, (this includes Eastern Kentucky, Tennessee, 
western North Carolina and part of the western part of Virginia) some 40% of the 
rural households in low income areas were not participant in a single organization. 
They simply cannot get the know-how to make an organization operate and get things 
done which have to be done collectively without such experience. The loss of the 
local school would have little effect on those not presently participating at all 
but it would tend to remove the most important secular organization from many 
small communities. While this lack of participation has serious implications for 
some of the programs designed to combat poverty, it also says something about the 
difficulty of reaching many of these people who are potential laborers. 
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Let me turn to two points at which I see matters rather differently from 
Dr. McClurkin. The first of these has to do with his point that the changes in 
the application of agricultural technology cannot be halted "by politics or legis- 
lation or money or even hard work". The second has to do with the definition of 
agriculture. About the control of change in agriculture to both politics and leg- 
islation little needs to be said to this group because most of you are fully aware 
of the influence exerted by such things as milk marketing orders, acreage allot- 
ments, exports subsidies and the like. I would like to point to one clear example 
in this area, however, which has to do with the concentrated whole milk product 
that was developed in Wisconsin. This product happened to have the rather desirable 
at least from the homemaker's point of view, characteristics of being approximately 
1/3 the volume of whole milk and has an unrefrigerated shelf life from 6 to 12 
weeks. Well, Wisconsin producers would certainly like to make it available every- 
where they possibly could, but there are apparently some interests which take 
precedent. This is where the politics and legislation get involved. Dr. Bishop 
this morning mentioned the number of programs which have to do specifically 
with manpower and agriculture, some of which have not been utilized to the extent 
that they possibly could by the society. 


In the matter of definition of agriculture, there has been a real effort in 
the past decade to broaden this term to include more than just farming. The 
justification for this is that many of the inputs which the farme used to produce 
are now purchased from non-farm sources. The shift from feed for the mules to 
gasoline for the tractor is an instance, and many of the processing and marketing 
operations have passed into the hands of more highly specialized operators. 

I am not sure this change in definition does anything for the problem of locating 
adequate supplies and cheap farm labor, but it has had a significant impact on 
some of the programs that have been going on for some time and on some that are 
quite new. The definition has made many aware of the very large number of occu- 
pations for which some background or training in agriculture is a distinct asset. 
It has also helped many, to see the. close tie-in of the basic biological and 
physical sciences to the production of food and fiber. This’ has resulted in the 
development of some experimental programs in vocational agriculture, for example, 
oneoof which involves:converting the first .year in agriculture in highvschoel) to 
a course where agriculture is treated as the application of these basic sciences. 
It might be said that the shift has been toward the "why" and away from the "how'. 
An attempt is also being made to institute this change in most of the schools with 
vocational agriculture programs. Such a change will follow the usual defusion 
process which can be speeded up or slowed down by pressures from various sources, 
but certainly cannot be side-tracked completely. It is in this area that 

Dr. McClurkin's suggestion that the emphasis should be given to influencing state 
and federal legislation that changes can indeed be brough about more effectively 
than they are presently being accomplished. 
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Some Realities About 


Agriculture and Labor 


by 


Ernest J. Nesius, Vice President 
West Virginia University 


Before I get through this paper all of you will know that it is an incomplete 
treatment of an important subject. The purpose here rests upon the hypothesis 
that there are important relationships between agriculture and labor and that they 
need to be reviewed studiously for the benefit of our total society. Relevant 
literature on the subject is difficult to find at best. Therefore, more questions 
will be raised and answered. 


How do we define agriculture and labor? Both could be defined in terms of 
their pressure groups; however, this paper is not intended to be political, nor 
is it intended to be a discussion on equalizing the pressures. Rather, it is 
hoped that it will be about the primary interest areas that are found within the 
framework of agriculture and of labor. Obviously, at some point, the interests 
do become political because through the political process we reflect the ways to 
attain the ends of society. 


Agriculture relates most directly to the tilling of the soil and the enter- 
prises related thereto. Therefore, stock raising, related business enterprises, 
and some manufacturing are appropriately identified as agriculture. The institu- 
tions assigned the task of being concerned with agriculture have included the farm 
home in their sphere of concern, as they have argued over the years that the home 
on the farm could not be separated from the tilling of the soil. Therefore, home 
economics came into being in colleges of agriculture. County agriculture extension 
agents, home economics extension agents, and youth extension agents worked together 
as teams; and the family farm has been epitomized as the basic economic and social 
unit of agriculture. However, this relationship as heretofore conceptualized shows 
up now as a weakness when the emphasis shifts from the theology of tilling of the 
soil to that of maximizing satisfaction, or welfare, to the human being irres- 
pective of whether he resides in the countryside or in the city. 


Labor refers primarily to the social group doing ''blue collar" work. It 
places great stress upon the worker as a person rather than as an instrument of 
production. Because of the vast new changes in the structure of workers brought 
on by automation and mechanization, which places the blue collar identification in 
question, the social group we call "labor" may be broadly called the "working 
class."" In the industrial society, labor refers to the managed rather than the 


managers. 


When we compare agriculture and labor on the basis of what are the measure- 
ments of success, we find the indices for production per unit of input measures 
agriculture success and the benefits gained for the worker from the employer re- 


presents accomplishment by labor. 
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Associated with each of these groups--the tiller of the soil and the worker--is 
a structure of agencies and organizations presumably concerned with and supportive 
of their respective group. We may call the combination of agencies and organizations 
the agricultural establishment and the labor establishment, respectively. 


The Problem 


The problem is put in the form of a question. ''Is there any significant 
advantage to the total society for closer working relationships between agriculture 
and labor in policy formulation?" This question is very important at this moment 
in the history of our nation because of the problems faced by agriculture and by 
labor with dimensions that are similar. 


On the point of relationships, it is well to state now that in the history of 
legislation going before Congress over the years, organized labor as a pressure 
group, generally, has not stood in opposition to the various agricultural programs. 
In the main, it has been found usually on the side of agriculture, | The inverse or 
this cannot be said for agriculture. 


Historical setting 


Agricultural development came as a result of a well-integrated system of 
agricultural organizations. The development of national farm organizations such as 
Grange, Farm Bureau, National Farmers' Union and the National Farmers' Organization 
produced leadership and professional competency. These well-organized farmer move- 
ments had the objective of bringing about improvements in agriculture through gener- 
ating enough pressure to enforce legislative action, 


As one example we would mention the Grange which was organized in 1874 as a 
reaction to the high freight rates, the dependence for credit upon the eastern loan 
sharks, the exhorbitant charges of grain elevator companies, speculation in grain and 
cotton, and high tariffs. These factors affected farmer development and were con- 
sidered as evils by the farmers. 


Other movements such as the Greenback Movement organized by farmers were con- 
cerned with the unfair practices associated with land, taxes, currency, banks, 
railroads, communications, etc, 


We must not overlook the Country Life Commission Report of 1909 which came 
out under President Theodore Roosevelt. It called for a new rural society; a new 
rural social structure; new leaders, who must be farmers, to throw themselves into 
service for up-building their communities; a new race of teachers; and a new rural 
clergy. Great emphasis was placed on the values of country life. 


While the American farmer has attained a position of status in the American 
society, the term farmer. does not exist in most of the other societies of the world. 
The world counterpart to a farmer is called a peasant, and he is considered generally 
as a sub-culture and peyhaps a lower class of the total society. The farmer is con- 
sidered by peasants as a man of much higher status, Among U. S. farmers today, 
even the term farmer is going into disrepute and it is being replaced by "grower" 

Ole producer .™ 
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The blue collar worker in our society has had a low status position in society, 
and he, too, has made significant strides in elevating himself into a higher social 
class. In the main, the worker used the method of trade unionism for earning the 
benefits which today are rated among the highest in the world. The instruments of 
protest as used variously be organized labor have been effective. 


Trade unionism 1s as old as the nation itself. Among the earliest of the 
efforts for attaining stature among the workers was a secret group called the 
Knights of Labor. By 1869, it began to assume the characteristics of a movement by 
appearing in the open as the union of all workers, skilled and unskilled, manual, 
clerical, professional, and even for small businessmen. By 1886, it had attained 
a membership of close to one million. The American Federation of Labor (AFL) followed 
the Knights of Labor. The AFL was dedicated to the principles of craft unionism, 
autonomy, and of collective bargaining to win recognition of organized labor as im- 
provement in the conditions of the working man. By 1920, it had over five million 
members, 


It wasn't until the New Deal and the passage of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act of 1933 that labor as a social group became a major factor in U. S. life. 
The NIRA included protective labor legislation, minimum wages and maximum hours of 
work to be set for each industry under an approved code and labor relations legis- 
lation, Over the years great gains have been made with the subsequent formation of 
the United Mine Workers, United Ladies Garment Workers Union, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, and the Committee for Industrial Organization (CIO). The benefits ob- 
tained for the working class are legend. The unions have been successful in placing 
the American worker in the middle class of society. Therefore, through trade unionism 
and through government agencies, labor has been successful, as was agriculture, in 
elevating itself to a respectable place in our society. 


I believe that it is fair to conclude that without farmer movements and the 
labor movements, which are parallel in many respects, what we call the great middle 
class would not exist today. As we all know, our strength as a nation rests upon 
attaining and maintaining this structural relationship. Do you agree? As the 
agriculture movement was essential to the pre-industrial society, perhaps the labor 
movement has been necessary to the industrial society which now seems to be the 
stage of our history. 


Relevant Trends and Forces 


One could identify many trends and forces affecting our topic. “A quick re- 
view on the horizon shows many that are propelling us as a nation at a very fast 
CaAremintoeaenew world. 8 For the purposes of this paper, 1 shall vefer=to five an- 
portant trends or forces relevant to the topic. 


The first of these deals with the force of production and output. Sustained 
growth of the Gross National Product (GNP) is considered as important to the welfare 
of our nation. If we project our present rate of economic growth--3.9 per cent 
annually--we may expect a per capita income of $3, 0667in"19/75, which compares with 
$2,440 in 1930. A very important question concerns how it is to be distributed among 
the people representing the various social groups of our total society? I think 
agriculture and labor have a common interest and concern here, 


A second great force is that of industrialization and urbanization. ie, SRae 
dustrialization is the transition course from an agricultural society to an 
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Industrialism is the bed-mate of urbanism. Combined, they have brought 
(a) extensive division of labor; (b) specialization; (c) a larger and more com- 
plicated social system which is unified by transportation and communication; 
(d) stepped-up social interaction which is continual and widespread; (e) the 
prevalence of many new institutional patterns; (f) minimum wage laws; and (g) fam- 
ily patterns which cater to the norms of materialism, success and accomplishment. 
With the combination has come, also, the mass society. 


If industrialism and technical proficiency are to be sustained, a well- 
disciplined work force, developing new and high skills, as well as a wide variety is 
essential. Should agriculture manifest a significant interest in development of 
skills? 


A lesson we have learned is that a community attempting rapid industrial 
development based on a surplus supply of low skilled labor will find itself sudden- 
ly running out of growth potential because it will be working against itself, as it 
cannot build upon a foundation of cheap labor. The correlation between cheap labor 
and low level of communitey amenities, which as requirements for industrial develop- 
ment, is very high. From the present-day newspaper pages, we can read of the diffi- 
culties experienced by industries in moving their executive leadership to the country 
town or rural situation. The absence of a highly qualified labor force is as serious 
an impediment to growth as is the shortage of capital goods. In most of the rural 
communities, especially those most undeveloped, there is an absolute scarcity of 
professional, technical, and managerial workers. It is this group that is im- 
portant to the structure of the industrial organization as well as to the development 
of a skilled working force in the community. 


A third great trend is the decline of agrarianism and the shift to economic 
commercialization of agriculture. Pure agrarianism rests upon three dogmas fre- 
quently stated and accepted as factual basis for deducing broad generalizations and 
for developing policy guidelines. They are (1) the farmer is the most noble and 
independent man in our society; (2) agriculture is a fundamental employment of man 
because the. rest of our economy depends upon it; and (3) agriculture life is the 
ideal life because it is concerned with nature and it the natural way. In spite 
of the great success of the agricultural revolution in the United States, the 
voting power of the American farmer has declined to the point where his voice in 
national politics is weak. In addition to the great reduction in numbers of per- 
sons responsible for agricultural production, great shifts are taking place in pro- 
duction from the small family-type farm to the large commercial farm, and from 
regions of less comparative advantage to regions of more comparative advantage. 
With the small family-type farms distributed somewhat evenly throughout the United 
States you can see the problem, 


If the estimated necessary production for foreseeable consumption could be 
produced by one million farms, as has been predicted, then the more than two million 
subsistence farms have to wait only for time and circumstance to relegate them to 
the world of the non-existent. It isn't likely that the current urge to feed the 
world will be of much help to these smaller units. It will only speed up the commer- 
cialization process, 


We do not need to be concerned here with the commercial farm operator or the 
communities made up of commercial farm operators, but doesn't the industrialization 
process and the interest of labor have something to say to the communities of small 
operators? 
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The fourth major force may be called the onrush of youth. Babies born during the 
boom years following World War II will soon reach their majority and thus signifi- 
cantly lower the average voting age of the voting population. The average age of 
the total population was 33 years old in 1960; in 1968 it will be about 25. 


Much is being written these days about the mentality of youth, especially about 
the sharp divergence of their thinking as compared to the thinking of the present 
generation. Whatever their basic logic will be is bound to have a major impact upon 
the planks of the political parties and the selection of candidates, Without 
doubt youth stands for reform and perhaps a new integrity centered about the 
dignity of man. 


The fifth major force of significance is science as it affects the cultural 
underpinnings of our American society. One should not doubt the impact of new 
scientific achievements on the changes in the values and beliefs of our society. 
Furthermore, science is the greatest of all prompters to precipitate change and ad- 
justment. As the American goals are better understood and as the activities of life 
become more complex, science, as a cultural force, will be increasingly relevant to 
life. To get a sense of the magnitude, public and private funds combined in 1964 
on research and development amounted to the astounding figure of $20 billion--about 
three per cent of the GNP. Thus, politicians will be depending more and more on the 
achievements of science to guide their actions and the everyday activities of the 
citizen will depend more and more on scientific achievement for his future plans, 


From these trends and forces we may conclude that great .changes in thought, 
custom and action are in store for us--an old conclusion, isn't it? 


The logic presented so far suggests that the concept of agriculture needs to 
be redefined. Logically it could be divided into two areas of concern: (1) farming 
and related business enterprises, which is an economic and scientific production 
Goncept; and (2) into rural, which is a people-related concept. ~ If done 
this way, then the inter-relationships with labor stand out more clearly. Do you 
agree? 


The Main Questions 


Our basic question relates to the significant advantage to the total society 
for a closer relationship between agriculture and labor in policy formulation. 


The basic hypothesis to pursue in attempting to respond to the question does 
not lie in combining forces in all lines of endeavor; nor does it lie in an amal- 
gamation of the organizations into one organization, but rather it is to be found 
in retaining the identity of agriculture and of labor and in joining forces to the 
resolution of certain areas of common concern which would, indeed, be an advantage 
to the total society. 


Let us repond to the basic question by raising probing questions which, when 
responded to, will throw light on the main question, The first question is: In 
what respects are agriculture and labor at variance with each other as interest 
groups? Without taking a great amount of space and time, let's deal with the four 
Primary areas of difference. These are (4) taxation; thes farming population sfavors 
sales and income taxes whereas the labor group favors property and income taxes; 
(b) in rule making or policy formulation, agriculture would like to be in control 
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and so would labor. Then they could affect the rules to be favorable as they re- 
lated to their respective businesses and occupations; (c) concept of property 
rights. Agriculture holds that property is inviolate and that the independence 

of the individual is associated with his property, his right to do with it as he 
pleases, and to control it similarly, whereas, labor may have strong feelings about 
protecting the right to own and derive the benefits from property but it is willing 
to accept social planning and control more quickly than agriculture. Cd) in 

wage rates, perhaps the difference is the sharpest here because the farming popu- 
lation likes to have low labor rates whereas labor wants high rates, especially, 
minimum wage rates, 


We will not carry the discussion on these four differences further. “There are 
many areas in which there is agreement which we will take up later. I might add in 
passing that one of the differences that has shown up in the public debate is in 
daylight savings time. The worker likes to quit an hour earlier in the afternoon 
whereas the farming population believes in working by nature's clock, which is the 
rising and setting of the sun. 


A second relevant question is: In terms of the goals of our total society, 
what are the primary problems being faced by the agriculture and labor establish- 
ments? 


One of the outstanding problems of the agricultural establishment has been 
its inability to anticipate the effects of its teaching. The leaders of agricul- 
ture recognized that a declining agriculture, relatively, was essential to economic 
growth in the United States, and to that end it beamed agriculture technology; 
but the results are turning out to affect adversely the forces that sppeded the 
relative decline. If the leaders could have anticipated the future structure 
under tne conditions ot an expanded but greatly shifted agriculture production, 
perhaps the agricultural sector today would be integrated more tavorably into the 
larger society. 


A second major problem is to be found in the inability of the establishment to 
apply appropriate planning concepts to rural areas as has been done in the urban and 
metropolitan areas, Agricultural planning, in a highly refined sense, could define 
problems, focus attention on the critical points where change is needed, protect 
farming areas from needless exploitation and improper use, formulate means for 
attacking obstacles, develop goals, identify potential growth possibilities and en- 
courage careful consideration of the "environment" within which agricultural develop- 
ment must take place, It is a real paradox that in a country where the finest 
statistics in the world are available on future food demands, on industrial crop 
demands, on industrial population growth, on shifts in age composition of the 
population, on changes in diet preferences, and in marketing trends that agricultural 
planning at best is haphazard. It is a fact of life that agricultural areas have 
been exploited in hundreds of ways. Examples are mining, real estate development, 
plant location, water use, hunting privileges and hundreds of other ways. 


The third problem is found in the inability of the establishment to develop a 
greater appreciation for education and for health care in rural areas, Today, this 
stands out as one of the very significant needs. Youth in rural areas complete 
fewer years of schooling than in urban areas; the dropout rate is greater; the 
average annual salary of instructional staff is less than in urban areas; and the 
dollar investment per student is less, If the area is non-white, then the combination 
of non-white and rural is reflected in extremely inadequate school situations. For 
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health care the same general relationships prevail. In spite of the many reasons 
given why education and health care are of lower status in rural areas, the major 
failure has been the inability to convince the farm family that education for the 
son of a farmer was important. 


The fourth problem of the agricultural establishment is found in the lack of 
programs to assist with migration of farm families displaced by consolidation of 
farms or who have been crowded out by inefficiency. Furthermore, there is a lack 
of programs to provide employment training for a surplus supply of rural youth. 


Over the period 1940 to 1962, 23 million persons migrated from the rural 
areas to urban areas, Thus, nearly 50 per cent of the farm operators have migrated 
from the farms in the last 30 years, and only one of seven youth has had an oppor- 
tunity to become a farm operator. 


Not one state or federal program of significance has been developed to deal 
directly with the specific problems arising out of this mass migration from the 
rural areas, Persons leaving the rural areas for work in urban centers do so in 
ignorance. Rural youth go into urban centers most poorly trained of all youth. 


The travesty imposed on rural youth is without excuse from either a social or 
economic welfare point of view. All of this because this nation has not developed 
an explicit manpower policy for agriculture, 


From the foregoing problems, one may deduce that the missing programs are on the 
human side that labor may have something to contribute. 


The problems of labor parallel in some respects those of agriculture, yet 
differ in other ways. 


Labor, like agriculture, has a major problem originating from its inability to 
foresee the impacts of its success, Higher wages and more worker benefits raised 
costs to the enterprise and thus encouraged the adoption of labor-saving technology. 
Labor encouraged such development, or at least it didn't object substantially, 
because the savings meant higher productivity and higher wage rates and benefits. 
Consequently, the blue collar group has become a minority social group in our total 
society as has agriculture. 


A second problem stems from the first. Labor is faced with the matter of 
definition of labor, Mechanization and automation requires workers with white 
collars having high technical skills to the demise of the blue collar group. At 
the other end of the scale there is the large group made up of the Negroes, the 
agriculture workers, southern industry workers, and the foreign-language groups. 
Should it concentrate on either or both? Like agriculture, as its original 
definition becomes less useful, it is trying to find a new orientation. 


A third problem concerns the inability to reawaken or find a substitute method 
for the "fighting interest" so characteristic of labor protest efforts, Painful 
introspection by organized labor so far has not found the answer. Similarly, 
agriculture has not found the answer in substitutes for older methods that worked. 


The fourth problem concerns the inability of the labor establishment to re- 
late the individual worker to his community and society in meaningful ways. Strong 
efforts are being made by organized labor to find methods for participation in the 
community. 
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The third important question is "What would society want of agriculture and 
labor?" A logical answer to this question is that it would want agriculture and 
labor to join forces to accommodate the needs of a modern society, which seems to be 
an urban type of society. If agriculture and labor were to combine their forces to 
accommodate the needs of the modern society, they would look seriously to the neg- 
lected areas shown here as failures. Needed in the rural areas is a new countryside, 
an influx of the urban amenities, a need for a new posture in larger society and, 
in general, an overall structure of values and organization which reconciles the 
differences between an agrarian-oriented society and an industrial-oriented society. 
But perhaps needed most of all is’ a sharp upgrading in human skills. 


Relevant Generalizations 


As we have pursued the question of agriculture and labor in this paper, it turns 
out that the basic issue is not one of reconciling the conflicting interests be- 
tween agriculture and labor but to find ways in which the agricultural and labor 
interests can adjoin themselves to speed up the urbanization and skill development 
of the countryside. 


We may hypothecate further by saying that a continued lack of or low apprecia- 
tion for education by the people in rural areas is completely incompatible with the 
need for trained labor in the urban and industrial society. The requirements of the 
industrialization process favors the interests of labor more than agriculture. 
Should agriculture, because the industrialization process favors the interests of 
labor, stop, hinder, or slow it down? A more relevant question is: "Suppose it 
wanted to help thé industrialization process, what would it do?" One of the major 
ways for the agricultural establishment to make significant improvement is to train 
a managerial class and encourage the training of a skills and crafts class. 


Agriculture and labor leaders should sit together and discuss their areas of 
mutual interest to find ways of identifying common interests with each other. No 
major interest group can achieve its own purposes without regard for social welfare 
because of the increasing interdependence among industry components in our economy. 
Obviously, the major problem areas for working together are to be found in the field 
of education, welfare, in the field of training persons for the skills of a labor 
force, and in developing an orderly system of living for the countryside, especially 
in the countryside being depopulated of its farm operators or managerial class. 


This talk which started out to relate agriculture and labor has turned out to 
be (a) a discourse on industrialization; (b) a strong argument on education; and 
(c) proof that the differences between agriculture and labor, whatever they may be, 
should not be an impediment to cooperative action. Finally, this paper can only be 
considered as opening the subject. Certainly there is need for a clearer 
delineation of the problem and traditional symbols. 


It is true that society will not judge success of an interest group on whether 
it is a success in attaining its own private objectives but whether achievement of 
its interest is in the public's interst. We'll conclude with that as the most 
powerful conclusion that can come from this study. 
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Recent and Pending 


Farm Labor Legislation 


by 


Stanley M. Knebel 
Office of Farm Labor Service 
U. S. Department of Labor 


In the summer of 1936, James Agee and Walker Evans spent one month recording 
in prose and pictures the day-to-day existence of sharecropper families. "Let 
Us Now Praise Famous Men,'' published in 1940 brought together and expanded the 
articles and photographs stemming from that experience. The following passage is 
from a chapter titled ''Money": 


What is earned at the end of a given year is never to be 
depended on and, even late in a season, is never predictable. 
It can be enough to tide through the dead months of the winter, 
sometimes even better: it can be enough, spread very thin, to 
take through two months, and a sickness, or six weeks, or a 
month: it can be little enough to be completely meaningless: 

it can be nothin: it can be enough less than nothing to 

insure a tenant only of an equally hopeless lack of money at 
the end of his next year's work: and whatever one year may 
bring in the way of good luck, there is never any reason to 
hope that that luck will be repeated in the next year or the year 
after that. 


Agee and Evans were describing the economic plight of tenant farmers in 1936 
but the same description of uncertainty and despair could be applied to the econ- 
omic and social conditions confronting farm workers today. 


I have been allotted 40 minutes to speak on ''Recent and Pending Farm Labor 
Legislation."' If Gene McMurtry had asked me to discuss only enacted legislation, 
10 minutes would have been more than sufficient, and I could have discussed not 
only recent but all farm labor legislation. For the simple fact of the matter is 
that there has been very little in the way of legislation affecting farm workers. 
Unless, that is, one were to tally what might be described as negative legislation, 
e.g. the specific provisions which exclude agricultural workers from coverage 
under the social legislation applicable to nearly all other workers. Senator Har- 
rison A. Williams, Chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor has made 
this indictment: 


Almost three decades ago we gave ourselves basic standards 

of minimum security: minimum wages, unemployment insurance and 
workmen't compensation, the right to bargain collectively, 
adequate provisions against child labor. All of these things 
we gave ourselves. But we refused to give them to the American 


farm worker. 
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Predictably, many of the pending farm labor bills are directed towards re- 
moving the exclusionary clauses from existing legislation. I will discuss these 
pending bills in a few minutes but first IT would note thatthe situationgiseper- 
haps not as bleak as I have made it out to be. 


Certainly, within recent years, there has been increasing public awareness 
and concern about the problems of farm workers, particularly migrant farm labor. 
In 1960, Edward R. Murrow, David Lowe and Fred Friendly made Thanksgiving more 
meaningful to television viewers who saw the CBS Reports production "Harvest of 
Shame.'' For many people, it was their first look at the other America. Murrow 
educated his audience with a devastating visual shock treatment. "Harvest of Shame" 
showed some of the worst migrant housing on the East Coast. The program ignored 
those employers who provided decent housing, only the filthy, dellapidated shacks, 
maky of which unfortunately are still being used today, were shown. 


That one television program aroused the public and the Congress in a way that 
voluntary organizations in over 40 years of dedicated work providing health and 
educational services to migrant workers and their families had not been able to do. 
In 1962, Congress passed the Migrant Health Act which provided $3,000,000 annually 
for migrant health clinics, immunization, and pre-natal and natal care. This Act 
was extended for three additional years in 1965 with an authorization to provide 
hospital care for migratory farmworkers and their families. To finance this hos- 
pitalization and to expand existing migrant health programs sums of $7 million, 
$8 million, and $9 million were authorized for fiscal years 1965, 1966, and 1967. 
But in spite of the additional funds authorized and the new programs enacted, Con- 
eress. appropriated onlys53 millions ftor,the tiscalsyear endinesJuness0.51906..) this 
small appropriation not only severely limits existing programs but makes the imple- 
mentation of the hospitalization provisions of the Act impossible. An attempt will 
be made this session to obtain the full appropriation that has been authorized. 


In 1963, Congress enunciated a new policy with regard to the use of temporary 
foreign agricultural workers. Public Law 78, under which more than 400,000 
Mexican contract workers (commonly called "braceros'') had been permitted to enter 
the United States for farm work during the peak years of the program, was termin- 
ated effective December 31, 1964. While the program had been beneficial to the 
braceros and the Mexican economy--annual remitances were approximately $40 million-- 
the importation of foreign labor adversely affected the wages and working conditions 
of American workers, 


Congress! mandate to minimize the employment of foreign agricultural workers 
has been achieved, Admissions of foreign workers for seasonal employment in 
U. S. agriculture declined 83 percent--from 300,000 to 36,000--between 1964 and 1965. 
Average domestic seasonal worker employment increased by 20,000 (12 percent) 
during the same period in crops and States in which foreign workers were employed 
in 1964, Moreover foreign-worker employment declined from about 7 percent of total 
seasonal worker employment in 1964 to 1 percent in 1965. There were also signi- 
ficant wage-rate increases, particularly in States like California which had pre- 
viously employed large numbers of foreign workers. 


The Farm Labor Contractor Registration Act was approved in 1964 and became 
errective January slp) L965.) )ihismlaw, administered. bysthesLabog Departments 1s 
intended to protect both farmers and migratory farmworkers against unscrupulous 
labor contractors or crew leaders who operate interstate. Men who organize and lead 
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crews of ten or more from State to State are required to register and to make re- 
ports of their activities. They are also required to Carry public liability in- 
surance covering the migrant workers transported in their vehicles. During the 
first year of operation there were nearly 2500 applications for licenses out of an 
estimated 8000 crew leaders to whom the law would apply. Only 900 could qualify. 
The primary reason for the failure of most farm labor contractors who applied to 
receive their certificate, as well as for the low percentage of applications, was 
an inability to obtain the insurance required by the Act. 


Some progress has been made in improving farm labor housing. Under the 
Housing Act of 1964 there was a provision for a program of grants and loans to 
construct low-rent housing for migrant and other domestic farm workers and their 
families. Although $10 million was authorized for the program, Congress did not 
appropriate any funds. The Housing Act of 1965 provides $50 million over a 
five-year period for Federal grants of up to two-thirds of the construction costs 
for farm-labor housing. To be eligible an applicant must be a State, or a politi- 
cal subdivision, or a broadly based non-profit organization which intends to pro- 
vide the housing as a community service. The rental charges must be approved by 
the Farmers Home Administration of the Department of Agriculture, which administers 
the bill, and must be within the worker's ability to pay. 


Bor =the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, only $3 million of the $50 million 
authorized has been appropriated. At current construction costs of $6,000 a unit, 
funds for the construction of only 666 units are available. This amount would not 
fulfill the needs of California alone or those of the other States where the 
housing shortage has reached critical levels. 


Grants have also been made under the Economic Opportunity Act for the construc- 
tion and improvement of migrant labor housing. And under this act funds have been 
provided to establish and operate day-care centers, to establish adult literacy pro- 
grams, to provide special educational programs for the children of migrant farm 
Wonkers- sand to improve sanitary facilities for migratory labor. “Nearly $15 million 
was approved for these kinds of projects during the first fiscal year of operation. 
The program is expected to continue at the same level during the next fiscal year. 


I would like to turn now to legislation which is pending before Congress. 


A bill pending before the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor would amend 
the National Labor Relations Act to extend collective bargaining rights to agri- 
cultural employees. Hearings have been scheduled by the Subcommittee for March 14 
and 15 in the Delano area of California, where a strike of grape workers is under- 
way. There is a great deal of opposition to covering farm workers under NLRA. 
Opponents contend that agriculture is a unique industry and that farmers, unlike 
other producers, have no way of recouping losses incurred in the course of a strike. 
Theppeeretarysct Labor has given his support tO the principle of coverage but has 
emphasized the need to make special provision against crop losses. 


Another bill would create a council of 15 members, appointed by the President, 
which would have the duty of advising him and the Congress with respect to: 
(1) the operation of Federal laws, regulations, programs, and policies relating to 
any and all aspects of migratory labor; (2) any and all other matters relating to 
migratory agricultural labor. The council would submit an annual report of its 
findings and recommendations to the Secretary of Labor for transmission by him to 
the President and to the Congress. 
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Opponents argue that such a council is not needed; that enough studies have 
already been made and it would be a little more than a government-financed protest 
group. Questions have also been raised regarding the composition of the council, 
with charges that it would not be representative. 


A voluntary farm placement program supplementing the present Federal-State 
procedures would be provided by the Voluntary Farm Employment Service Bill. The 
bill proposes to meet the problems of providing fuller employment for farm workers 
and of assuring growers that sufficient qualified workers will arrive at, and stay 
for, the needed time. Under a voluntary program farm workers would be assured 
transportation and they would enter into written contracts with their employers. 
Many of the contract provisions would provide the same employment conditions that 
have long been assured to foreign contract labor. 


Farm organizations strongly oppose this bill. They argue it would give the 
Secretary unlimited power to fix wage rates and would in effect, make him the sole 
labor contractor in the country. They also contend that by administrative regulations 
the Employment Service would make this a compulsory rather than a voluntary program, 
Finally, what is perhaps their greatest fear, such a recruitment and placement pro- 
gram would foster unionization of farm workers. 


There is a bill pending before the Senate Finance Committee and the House 
Ways and Means Committee which would provide a tax incentive to the farmer in the 
construction of farm labor housing. This bill would amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to permit a rapid tax amortization o£ Construction costs over a perrvoda or 
five years. Under present law, such costs must be depreciated over the useful 
life of the housing, which may be as long as 40 years. The five-year amortization 
would also be available respecting the costs of alteration or remodeling of exist- 
ing farm labor housing. 


To qualify for this tax benefit the owner would have to: (a) provide 
decent, safe, and sanitary housing for agricultural workers, furnished either rent- 
free or at reasonable rentals in view of the occupant's ability to pay; (b) during 
the five year amortization period make the housing available primarily to American 
agricultural workers; (c) maintain the housing in accordance with minimum stan- 
dards of safety and sanitation. 


The administration has given its support to the Unemployment Security Amend- 
ments Act of 1965--a bill that would provide unemployment compensation coverage for 
American farm workers. 


While the laws of most States permit voluntary coverage of agricultural em- 
ployees, little use has been made of this option since state eligibility of employ- 
ment requirements bar most farm workers. -At the present time, agricultural 
workers are eligible for unemployment compensation benefits only in Hawaii, the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 


The principal arguments made against coverage of agricultural workers are: 
(1) farmers do not maintain adequate records, (2) it would be administratively 
unfeasible, and (3) the cost would be prohibitive. Recent studies in Arizona, 
Connecticut, Nebraska, New York, and Texas have shown that farmers keep much better 
books than they are given credit for, that coverage of farm workers presents no in- 
surmountable administrative problems, and that the cost of coverage would not be 
significantly higher for agricultural employers. In one state (Connecticut) the 
cost would actually be lower. 
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The administration's bill would extend Federal-State unemployment compensation 
coverage to all agricultural employees performing farm labor for employers who used 
more than 300 man days of hired farm labor in any one of the four preceding calen- 
dar quarters. States would be prohibited from requiring more than 20 weeks of em- 
ployment in a base period for a worker to qualify for unemployment benefits. This 
change in the number of weeks which States may require for eligibility would 
enable many more farm workers to collect unemployment compensation benefits than 
would have otherwise been possible. And States would be required to extend payment 
of unemployment benefits for at least 26 weeks. 


At present the employment of children in agriculture is prohibited during 
school hours. A bill amending the Fair Labor Standards Act would limit agricultural 
child labor outside of school hours and when school is out of session. A child would 
be permitted to work in agriculture outside of regular school hours or during 
vacation on if, (1) he is 14 years of age or over, or (2) he is between 12 and 14 
and commutes daily not more than 25 miles from his permanent residence and either 
has the full consent of his parents or is employed on the farm as his parent. In 
addition, the Secretary of Labor would be authorized to issue regulations barring 
children below age 18 from work on particularly hazardous farm operations. No 
restrictions would be imposed on the employment of children working for their 
parent on a home farm. 


There has been little opposition to this proposed legislation although 
several farm groups have argued that it would deny employment opportunities to 
children and deprive them of a source of income. 


I have saved for last discussion of minimum wage legislation because the House 
Labor Committee is expected to bring a bill to the floor this week. Several changes 
affecting the extent of coverage and the wage level were reportedly made by the 
Committee after consideration of the testimony offered at hearings held in 1965. 
There are also differences between the House proposal and the bill pending before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor. 


The Senate bill would amend the Fair Labor Standards Act to cover all employ- 
ees performing hired farm labor for an employer who uses more than 300 man-days of 
hired farm labor in any one of the four preceding calendar quarters. Proposals 
have been made in the House to cover only employers using 500 man-days of hired farm 
labor. A 300 man-day test would extend coverage to nearly 70,000 farms employing 
about 600,000 workers; a 500 man-day test would cover an estimated 50,000 farms en- 
ploying 500,000 workers. The House is also considering a provision excluding cer- 
tain piece rate workers that could further limit coverage. 


Both the House and Senate bills set the minimum wage at $1.15 per hour dur- 
ing the first year. The rate would rise to $1.20 during the second year; $1.25 
during the third year and to the level of the general minimum wage thereafter under 
the Senate bill. But the House bill would increase the minimum to $1.25 per hour in 
the third year and does not provide for any additional increases, 


I would like to close with this observation--these bills do not advance any 
radical proposals. They have as their objective realization of what is really a 
very simple proposition. Farm workers should be treated in the same manner as other 
workers. They should be provided the same benefits and protections other workers 
are accorded as labor force participants. 
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Migratory Farm Labor 
by 


ey Wi eich 
Economic Research Service 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Director Aiton, Members of the Conference. It is a real pleasure to meet 
with this group and to exchange views on the problems related to farm labor and 
their implications to agriculture. 


Many discussions of migratory farm labor have tended to generate more "heat" 
than "light". At the moment,. I am not interested in heat, but hope to shed a 
little light on the subject of migrancy and related problems and programs. Be- 
fore discussing the problems and programs, however, it might be well to describe 
migratory farmworkers; how many there are, who they are, where they travel, and 
how they fit into the farm labor picture. 


Characteristics of Migratory Workers 


There are two primary ways of measuring workers or labor on farms. First 
is the number of workers or the number of farm jobs, if you will, at a point in 
time. The second is the number of actual people who fill these jobs during 
a period, which has particular relevance to hired workers. 


By either concept, farming is the only major industry in which the entre- 
preneur and members of his family make up a major proportion of the work force. 
As is indicated in figure 1, in 1965, farm operators and unpaid family workers 
averaged about 4.1 million or almost three-fourths of the 5.6 million total 
employment. The other 1.5 million were hired, 


For an indication of the different kinds of hired farmworkers we need co go 
to the second concept, that is, the number of different people who did farm wagework 
sometime during the year. Of these people, figure 2 indicates those who are the 
main focus of this paper--migratory workers. They are defined as those who tem- 
porarily reside and work in another county in the same State, or in another State. 
Those who work only in their home county are also shown, and each group is further 
divided into those who had fewer than 25 days of farm wagework or were casual 
workers, and those who worked 25 days or more on farms for wages. 


As the chart indicates, migratory workers have numbered around 400,000 or a 
little over 10 percent of all farm wageworkers for several years. In 1964, 30 
percent of them worked fewer than 25 days on farms, compared with 42 percent of 
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nonmigratory workers. 1/ A few other characteristics of migratory workers might be 
appropriate. About three-fourths of them were men. Six out of 10 were less than 
35 years old. One-fourth were nonwhite, and many others were members of ethnic 
minority groups, such as Mexican-Americans. Migratory workers average 87 days of 
farm wagework and also worked an average of 44 days on nonfarm jobs, a total of 131 
days. These are more days of work than were done by nonmigratory workers. In 
interpreting these figures, it should be remembered that many of both groups are 
not in the labor force during certain periods of the year; some are in school, 

for example. In addition, the high proportion of casual workers in the nonmigra- 
tory group reduces the group's average days worked. 


Migratory workers received about $9 per day for farm wagework in 1964, and 
$10,50 per day for nonfarm work. Their annual farm earnings totaled $782 and non- 
farm earnings were $458, for a total of $1,240. Their daily wage on both kinds of 
jobs was about a fifth higher than for those who did not migrate. Their total 
annual earnings were 35 percent higher than nonmigratory workers. Although these 
relationships are not consistent year after year, migratory workers are usually some- 
what better off, in terms of wages and earnings than nonmigratory workers, However, 
cash earnings of most hired farmworkers are under the poverty level of $3,000. In 
addition, migration introduces many problems that are not easily solved. These 
problems include those of transportation, housing, and medical care. In addition, 
families are often involved. When this occurs, it adds problems such as education 
and child care, 
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Migratory Streams — 


As indicated in figure 3, there are three principal migratory streams -- 
the eastern seaboard, the midcontinent, and the west coast. There are also many 
subcurrents, including important intrastate movements. 


The eastern seaboard stream consists of 30,000 to 40,000 workers from Florida 
and other southeastern States. Migrants move into Florida during the winter months 
to harvest vegetables, citrus fruit, and sugarcane. Beginning in May, crews start 
northward, stopping to work along the way as the season progresses, Many are in 
New Jersey, New York, or one of the New England States at the end of summer. Most 
of the groups make the return trip south in the fall. 


The midcontinent stream involves around 100,000 workers, primarily of Mexican 
descent. The home base of most of these migrants is southern Texas. As winter 
vegetable work in their home areas is completed, they fan out to many areas. 


Domes Gladys K., The Hired Farm Working Force of 1964. U. S. Department 


of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, Agricultural Economic Report No. 82, 
August 1965, 
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—This section leans heavily on the Manpower Report of the President, March 1966. 
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Sugarbeet blocking and thinning occupy some during spring and early summer and later 
they work in midwestern fruit and vegetable harvests. Other Texas migrants go into 
the fruit and vegetable harvest of the Pacific Northwest. Some chop and hoe cotton 
across Texas and into New Mexico, Arizona, and California. In the fall, some of them 
move back to the High Plains of Texas to harvest cotton. 


The third major movement is along the west coast, and work consists chiefly 
of harvesting and other jobs on fruits and vegetables. 


As figure 3 shows only the general magnitude of migratory streams, I have 
included figure 4, which shows peak employment of migratory workers in each State 
in? L645) A tsimtlarcmap gror (Last yearursonot tayailable,. butythe sours leading 
States in 1964 would continue as leaders, with about 13,000 more migratory workers 
at the peak in California, 2,000 more in Texas, 6,000 fewer in Michigan, and about 
2,000 fewer in New York. 


Projected Demand for Farm iealb ous 


In considering remedial programs for farm labor, an important consideration is 
the probable need for farmworkers in the future. Of course, no one can exactly 
anticipate the future need for farm labor, particularly for a specific group of 
workers, such as migrants. American agriculture is so varied, so complex, and has 
so many interrelated facets, that an attempt to indicate its future demands for work- 
ers is a formidable and hazardous undertaking. It involves a wide range of variables 
with different degrees of predictability. However, we can indicate the direction 
and give some clues as to the likely magnitude of the changes. 


For many years, the Department of Agriculture has engaged in comprehensive 
research, including projections, of many aspects and relationships in farming. 
The projections presented here summarizes some of the results of this work. A 
combination of several forces has operated during the last several years to reduce 
the number of farmworkers and to replace them with machines and other production 
resources, These forces are expected to continue in the future. Their prospective 
influence on farm labor may be gauged through their effects on (1) fatm production, 
(2) adoption of mechanization and other technology, and (3) the structure of agri- 
culture. Thus, if projections are made of indexes of production and of production 
per unit of labor they can be compared to generate projected indexes of labor input. 
A major advantage of projecting production per unit of labor is that it reflexts the 
net effect of all factors affecting either farm production or labor inputs. 


Recent projections of farm production made by the Department of Agriculture 
within the framework of a set of assumptions indicate that farm output would be 
above the 1964 level by 36 percent in 1980. 1/ The underlying assumptions include 
a population of 245 million in 1980. 


Diets would be upgraded to include a greater proportion of beef, poultry, 
fruits, and vegetables, Export projections assume levels that would be attained if 


1 

t paly R. F. and Egbert, A. C., A Look Ahead for Food and Agriculture,U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, Agricultural Economic Research, 
January 1966. 
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quantity increases for each decade from 1960 to 1980 about matched the increase 
of the 1950-60 decade. The projections imply some type of program to stabilize 
farm prices and income. If all cropland currently diverted from production under 
various programs were brought under cultivation, crop output would be expanded 
over the projected utilization. Finally, the projections assume no extended war 
or depression. 


In addition to total farm output, 1980 projections of production of selected 
crops that use large numbers of seasonal and migratory workers are shown in figure 
5. Production of cotton is projected to be 43 percent higher in 1980 than in 
1957-59. Fruit and vegetable production is projected to rise a little less rapidly. 
Most of the additional production will come from higher yields as the projected 
rise in farm output per man-hour is attributable to factors that have increased 
yields of crops and livestock, such as new hybrids and varieties of plants and 
animals, better insect and disease control, and more productive feeds. The other 
two-thirds has resulted from adoption of labor-saving techniques, chiefly mechani- 
zation. Time does not permit a detailing of these technologies but all aspects 
of crop and livestock production have been affected, some a great deal more than 
others. This uneven rate of acceptance and use of innovations is expected to 
continue. 


The growth rate of feed grain production per man-hour is expected to be greater 
than for any group of crops or livestock. The yield of corn is projected to average 
over 100 bushels per acre in 1980. This and wider use of machines such as the 
field picker-shellers is projected to push production per man-hour to considerably 
above the 1965 figure by 1980. The growth rate of the other kinds of crops and 
livestock will be less. Near the other extreme, labor related breakthroughs on 
fruit production have been few and far between. In summary, total farm output per 
unit of labor is projected to double between now and 1980 as is indicated in 
figure 6. 


The projected increase in farm output and the much greater increase in farm 
output per unit of labor mean that the use of labor on farms would continue to 
decrease. Man-hours of farm labor probably would be about a third lower in 1980 
than in 1965. Annual average farm employment is projected to be about 3.6 million 
in 1980, compared with 5.6 million in 1965. Employment of operators and unpaid 
family workers would drop to around 2.6 million from the current level of 4.1 
million. Hired workers average about 1.5 million now and would decrease to 
around 1.0 million. The attrition rates would vary among geographic regions and 
classes of workers. 


Changes in the structure of farming are inherent in these projections. Num- 
bers of farms are expected to continue downward, but grow in size as smaller farms 
are consolidated into larger commercial units. There were almost three times as 
many farms with $10,000 or more of farm product sales in 1964 as a quarter century 
earlier. The changing size distribution of farms toward the larger units, as de- 
picted in figure 7, is expected to continue. 
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Farms and farmers will continue to be more specialized. Added specialization 
will take two forms. The first is the transfer of jobs or functions from farms to 
nonfarm business firms. The classic example of this is the transfer of the production 
of farm power from farms to tractor manufacturing firms; from horses and mules to 
mechanized farming. More recently, this kind of specialization has taken other 
forms, such as feed preparation and management activities. 


The other kind of specialization on farms may be indicated by the number of 
enterprises, each has, such as milk cows or corn. As shown in figure 8, of 25 
Major enterprises the average farm had 5.3 in 1939 and 4.1 in 1959. Changes in 
farm structure, including specialization, have and will continue to improve farm 
labor efficiency. 


Problems and Programs 


What do all these projected changes in American agriculture portend for 
migratory farmworkers? Certainly the overall need for seasonal labor will be less, 
In some instances, labor needs can be filled from local sources, thereby reducing 
migrancy. But the adjustments will be evolutionary rather than revolutionary. Grow- 
ers will need migratory workers this year, next year, and for many years to come. 
Changes in farming will tend to reduce Labor peaks, but at times it will aggravate 
them. In some areas, during peak periods, the need for migratory workers may 
actually increase. Uneven advances in technology are likely to disrupt usual 
migratory labor paths. This indicates a need to improve the mechanism of the job 
market for migratory workers. The Annual Worker Plan of the Federal-State Employ- 
ment Service 1s an important step in this direction. It attempts to arrange suc- 
cessive jobs for the migrants and to get the workers where and when they are needed, 
During 1964, State Employment Service agencies contacted some 10,000 interstate mi- 
grant worker groups that included about 180,000 people. The Plan merits turther im- 
provement and expansion, 


Improvement of the crew system, under which many migrants travel and work, is 
the aim of the Farm Labor Contractor Registration Act, which became effective 
January 1, 1965. This Act requires crew leaders to register at Government offices, 
meet certain standards of reliability, and secure licenses. The Act is administered 
by the Department of Labor. In 1965, almost 1,400 registration certificates and 
employer identification cards were issued to crew leaders, As more experience is 
gained under the Act, farmer-employers, crew leaders, and the migratory workers 
will benefit from its provisions. 


The safety of migratory farmworkers traveling across State lines is the subject 
of regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Vehicles must conform to 
standards and insurance protection must be obtained for the workers being transported. 
In addition, some States have laws or regulations regarding intrastate transportation 
of farmworkers. There are still, however, too many highway accidents involving mi- 
gratory farmworkers. 


Several States have taken action to improve the sanitation, living conditions, 
and ssarerywuingsacricultural laborucamps, (but, enforcement is difficult. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture makes low-cost loans to employers who need help in building 
housing for their farmworkers, and provides grants to public or nonprofit organizations 
for the same purpose. Such organizations may also receive grants under the Migrant 
Health Act to pay part of the costs of health services for the migrants and their 
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WORLD: Total Farm Output Again High; 
Per Capita Output Down Slightly 
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families; such grants have been awarded in over half of the States. 


More recently, the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 has provided resources 
for programs to improve housing, sanitation, education, and child care for mi- 
gratory and other seasonal farmworkers and their families. Additional education 
and vocational training to equip many of these workers for nonfarm job oppor- 
tunities and imaginative programs to provide the jobs continue to be a paramount 
need. In addition, modern farming requires a higher skilled worker. 


On the part of farm employers, if they continue to require the services of 
migratory and other hired workers, they must be prepared to offer higher wages and 
better living and working conditions, including continuity of employment. One of 
the main problems will be how to improve the earnings of people who work on farms, 
commensurate with the items they must buy for an adequate standard of living, and how 
to ensure that they and the farm community will reap the benefits of their increased 
PLrOcucLIViLy. 
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Collective Bargaining 
by 


Ray A. Murray 
University of Maryland 


Several bills dealing with farm labor were introduced into the first session 
of the present (89th) Congress. Some of these bills if passed by Congress would 
extend the collective bargaining provisions of the National Labor Relations Act 
to agricultural laborers. 


Agricultural laborers, along with several other categories of employees, are 
now specifically excluded from the provisions of the National Labor Relations Act. 
The Act also does not apply to employees in a business or industry where a labor 
dispute would not affect inter-state commerce. Current jurisdictional standards 
of the National Labor Relations Board also exclude businesses whose interstate 
shipments amount to less than $50,000 annually. 


Policy and Administration 


A publication of the National Labor Relations Board titled Summary of the 
National Labor Relations Act as amended through 1959 (Taft-Hartley Act) contains 
the following statement as to the policy and asministration of the National Labor 
Relations Act. 


The National Labor Relations Act guarantees the right 

of workers to organize and to bargain collectively with 
their employers, or to refrain from all such activity. To 
enable employees to exercise these rights and to prevent 
labor disputes which may impede interstate commerce, the 
Act places certain limits on activities of employers and 
labor organizations. 


The policy of the Act is to prevent obstacles to the 

free flow of interstate commerce by encouraging collective 
bargaining, by protecting workers in their right to organize, 
and in their selection of a bargaining representative; and 
to protect the rights of the public in connection with labor 
disputes. 


Administration of the law rests primarily with the 
National Labor Relations Board, which is composed of five 
members, and the General Counsel of the Board. 
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Collective Bargaining Defined 


This same publication quotes Section 8(d) of the NLRA in defining collective 
bargaining as: 


the performance of the mutual obligation of the em- 

ployer and the representative of the employees to meet 

at reasonable times and confer in good faith with respect 
to wages, hours, and other terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, or 


the negotiation of an agreement, or any question 

arising thereunder, and the execution of a written contract 
incorporating any agreement reached if requested by either 

party, but such obligation does not compel either party to 

agree to a proposal or require the making of a concession. 


It also further states: 


The Board and the courts have ruled that pensions and 
group insurance plans come within the scope of subjects on 
which the law requires an employer to bargain with the 
representative of his employees. 


Impact Upon Agriculture 


The full impact of what will happen if the provisions of the NLRA are made 
applicable to agricultural workers cannot be fully foreseen. It will depend upon 
the content of the amendment to the Act, NLRB and court interpretations. 


However, it appears quite likely at this time that some farmers would be com- 
pelled to bargain with labor organizations almost immediately. The bargaining 
would likely center around wages and working conditions and most likely occur in 
connection with crops requiring a large amount of hand labor. It is also quite 
likely that many other farmers would be affected indirectly as wages and working stan- 
dards become established through collective bargaining. 


The farmers who would have to bargain with labor organizations would be those 
with enterprises affecting interstate commerce which had $50,000 of annual business 
dealings, outflow and inflow, direct or indirect. 


The previously mentioned publication explains the outflow-inflow and direct 
or indirect concepts as follows: 


Direct outflow refers to goods shipped or services 

furnished by the employer outside the State. Indirect 
outflow includes sales within the State to users meeting any 
standard except solely an indirect inflow or indirect out- 
flow standard. Direct inflow refers to goods or services 
furnished directly to the employer from outside the State 

in which the employer is located. Indirect inflow refers 

to the purchase of goods or services which originated 
outside the employer's State but which he purchased from 

a seller within the State. Direct and indirect outflow 
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may be combined and direct and indirect inflow may also 
be combined to meet the $50,000 requirement. However, 
outflow and inflow may not be combined. 


This jurisdictional standard of the NLRB, of $50,000 of interstate shipments, 
would exclude all except the largest farms. Senate Report No, 155, 89th Congress, 
lst Session titled The Migratory Farm Labor Problem in the United States, states 


as follows: 


Only the Nation's largest farms would be affected 

by the Extension of the National Labor Relations Act 

to agriculture. Under current jurisdictional standards 
of the NLRB, the act would generatly have no effect 

on the more than 97 percent of all farmers whose inter- 
state shipments amount to less than $50,000 a year. 


Extension of the act to agriculture would, however, 
benefit a significant proportion of hired farmworkers. 
Over 30 percent of all expenditures for hired farm Labor 
are made, for example, by the largest one-half of one 
percent? otmall® our ‘farms% 


However, these jurisdictional standards could be changed. The above mentioned 
report also states: 


For example, jurisdictional standards for the 
National Labor Relations Board could be devised to 
meet the special problems of agriculture, 


A second publication of the NLRB titled A Layman's Guide to Basic Law Under 


The National Labor Relations Act contains the following statement as to what the 
Act provides: 


The National Labor Relations Act states and 

defines the rights of employees to organize and to 
bargain collectively with their employers through 
representatives of their own choosing. To ensure that 
employees can freely choose their own representatives 
for the purpose of collective bargaining, the Act 
establishes a procedure by which they can exercise their 
choice at a secret ballot election conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


The Right To Bargain Collectively and To Strike 


The right of workers to bargain collectively and to strike if necessary is 
contained in Sections 7 and 13 of the NLRA. Section 7 of the Act states in part: 


Employees shall have the right ... to engage in 
other concerted activities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or protection... 
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section 13 is also’ concerned with the right tov strike. Lt) states: 


Nothing in this Act, except as specifically 

provided for herein, shall be construed so as either 
to interfere with or impede or diminish in any way 
the, righbwitol strike; voryto abfect etheslimitat ions .or 
qualification on that right. 


These two provisions make it abundantly clear that the Act not only guaran- 
tees the right of employees to strike, but also places limitations and qualifi- 
cations on the exercise of that right. 


Lawful and Unlawful) Strikes 


The publication last mentioned above contains the following explanation regard- 
ing the lawfulness of strikes and the two classes of strikers. 


The lawfulness of a strike may depend on the object, 

or purpose, of the strike, on its timing, or on the 
conduct of the strikers.» The object,).orm objects, of. a 
strike and whether the objects are lawful are matters 
that are not always easy to determine. Such issues often 
have to be decided by the National Labor Relations Board, 
The consequences can be severe to striking employees and 
struck employers, involving as they do questions of re- 
instatement and backpay. 


It must be emphasized that the following is only a 

brief outline. A detailed analysis of the law concern- 
ing strikes, and application of the law to all of the 
factual situations that can arise in connection with 
Strikes, sis\beyond the seope of this maternral. Employees 
and employers who anticipate being involved in strike 
action should proceed cautiously and on the basis of 
competent advice, 


Employees who strike for a lawful object fall into 

two classes--"'economic strikers" and "unfair labor 
practice strikers."' Both classes continue as employees, 
but unfair labor practice strikers have greater rights 
of reinstatement to their jobs. 


If the object of a strike is to obtain from the 

employer some economic concession such as higher wages, 
shorter hours, or better working conditions, the striking 
employees are called economic strikers. They retain 
their status as employees and cannot be discharged, but 
they can be replaced by the employer. If the employer 
hires bona fide permanent replacement for economic 
strikers, before the strikers apply unconditionally to 

go back to work, they are not entitled to reinstatement. 
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Employees who strike to protest an unfair labor 

practice committed by their employer are called unfair 
labor practice strikers. Such strikers can be neither 
discharged nor permanently replaced. When the strike 
ends, an unfair labor practice striker absent (without) 
serious misconduct on his part is entitled to have his job 
back even if an employee hired to do his work has to be 
discharged. 


A strike may be unlawful because an object, or 

purpose, of the strike is unlawful. A strike in support 
of a union unfair labor practice, or one that would 
cause an employer to commit an unfair labor practice, 
may be a strike for an unlawful object. For example, 

it is an unfair labor practice for an employer to dis- 
charge an employee for lack of union membership where 
there is no union-security agreement in effect (Section 
8(a)(3). A strike to compel an employer to do this 
wOULG De. a Strike fOr gh) unlawtul” object sand, chere- ore; 
ADU LAW LU Leo Lhe. ses 


Furthermore, Section 8(b)(4) of the Act prohibits 
strikes for certain objects even though the objects are 
not necessarily unlawful if achieved by other means, 
An example of this would be a strike to compel Employer 
A to cease doing business with Employer B, It is not 
unlawful for Employer A voluntarily to stop doing 
business with Employer B, nor is it unlawful for a 
union merely to request that he do so. It is, however, 
unlawful for the union to strike with an object of 
TOLCINS Lm eLOeCOuSO.s ose 


In any event, employees who participate in an un- 
lawful strike may be discharged and are not entitled 
COeTeInstacement. 


A strike that violates a no-strike provision of 

a contract issunprotected, and the striking, employees 

can be discharged or otherwise disciplined. Also, an 
employee who is subject to a no-strike contract clause 

can be discharged for refusing to cross a picket line 

at the plant of another employer unless the contract 
specifically gives him the right not to cross a picket line. 
It should be noted that not all refusals to work are con- 
sidered strikes and thus violations of no-strike provisions. 
A walkout because of conditions abnormally dangerous to 
health, such as a defective ventilation system in a spray- 
painting shop, has been held not to violate a no-strike 
provision. 


Section 8(d) provides that where either party desires 
to terminate or change an existing contract, it must com- 
ply with certain conditions. If these requirements are 
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not met, a strike to terminate or change a contract is 
unlawful and participating strikers lose their status as 
employees of the employer engaged in the labor dispute. 
If the strike was caused by the unfair labor practice of 
the employer, however, the strikers are classed as unfair 
labor practice strikers and their status is not affected 
by failure to follow the required procedure. 


Strikers who engage in serious misconduct in the 
course of a strike may be refused reinstatement in their 
former jobs. This applies to both economic strikers and 
unfair labor practice strikers. Serious misconduct has 
been held to include violence, threats of violence, and 
similar misconduct ... The U. S. Supreme Court has ruled 
that a "sitdown'' strike where employees simply stay in 
the plant and refuse to work, thus depriving the owner of 
his property, is not protected by the law. Where an un- 
fair labor practice by the employer involved provokes an 
unfair labor practice strike, this fact may be considered 
in the determination of whether misconduct by strikers 
will bar their reinstatement. Examples of serious mis- 
conduct that could cause the employees involved to lose 
their right to reinstatement are: 

Strikers physically blocking persons from entering 
or leaving a struck plant. 

Strikers threatening violence against non-striking 
employees entering a plant. 

Strikers attacking management representatives. 


Unfair Labor Practices of Employers 


If the NLRA should be extended to agricultural laborers, agricultural employ- 
ers subject to the Act, will find that, as is the case with other employers, they 
will be forbidden to engage in six general types of unfair labor practices, 


An employer is defined in the Act as "any person acting as an agent of an em- 
ployer, directly or indirectly."" The publication Summary of the National Labor 


Relations Act_as amended through 1959 (Taft-Hartley Act) lists the six types of 
unfair labor practices in which employers are forbidden to engage and some examples 
of these practices, as follows; 


Lsetnter ference Srestraineg, sor coercion 
To interfere with, restrain, or coerce employees 
in the exercise of rights guaranteed by section 7 (Sec- 


tion 8(a)(1). Examples of such illegal interference: 


Threatening employees with loss of jobs or bene- 
fits 1f they should’ joined, union. 


Threatening to close down a plant if a union 
should be organized in it. 
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Questioning employees about their union activities 
or membership in such circumstances as will tend to 
restrain or coerce the employees, 


Spying on union gatherings. 


Granting wage increases deliberately timed to 
defeat self-organization among employees. 


2. Illegal assistance or domination of a labor 
organization, 


To dominate or interfere with the formation or 
administration of any labor organization or contribute 
financial or other support to it. Examples of conduct 
illegal under this section: 


An employer taking an active part in organizing 
a union or a committee to represent employees. 


An employer bringing pressure upon employees to 
1{0i1nsa Union. 


An employer playing favorites to one of two or more 
unions which are competing to represent employees, 


In remedying such unfair practices, the Board dis- 
tinguishes between "domination" of a labor organization 
and conduct which amounts to no more than illegal inter- 
ference. When a union is found to be dominated by an 
employer, the Board has announced it will order the 
organization completely disestablished as a representative 
of employees. But, if the organization is found 
only to have been supported by employer assistance 
amounting to less than domination, the Board usually 
orders the employer to stop such support and to withhold 
recognition from the organization until it has been certified 
by the Board as a bona fide representative of employees. 


3. Discrimination in employment for union activities, 


Discrimination in hiring or tenure of employment or 
any term or condition of employmer.t which tends to en- 
courage or discourage membership in any labor organization 
(Seetion 58:(4).(3,) )< 


This provision, together with Section 8(b)(2), pro- 
hibits the "closed shop,'' in which only persons who already 
hold membership in a labor organization may be hired. It 
also prohibits discriminatory hiring hall arrangements by 
which only persons who have "permits" from a union may be 
hired, 
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However, a proviso to this section permits an employer 
and a union to agree to a union shop, in which employees 
may be required to join the union at the end OreouRcay.ss 
In the building and construction industry, employees may 
be required to join after 7 days. Examples of discrimina- 
tion in employment forbidden by this section: 


Demoting or discharging an employee because he urged 
his fellow employees to join or organize a union. 


Refusing to reinstate an employee (when a job for 
which he can qualify is open) because he took part in a 
lawful strike. 


Refusing to hire a qualified applicant for a job 
because he belongs to a union. 


Refusing to hire a qualified applicant for a job 
because he does not belong to a union or because he 
belongs to one union rather than to another union. 


This section does not limit the employer's right 
to discharge, transfer, or lay off an employee for genuine 
economic reasons or for just cause Such as disobedience or 
bad work. This applies equally to employees who are active 
union advocates and to those who are not. However, the 
fact that a lawful reason for the discharge or disciplin- 
ing of an employee may exist does not entitle an employer 
to discharge or discipline an employee when the true 
reason is the employee's union activities or other activi- 
ties protected by the law. 


In weighing an employee's charge that he has been 
discriminated against because of his union activity, the 
NLRB will want to know: 


a. What reason did the company give for taking the 
action against the employee? 


b. Did the company take the same action against 
other employees for the same reason? 


c. Was the employee given any warnings before the 
company acted? 


d. Did the company know that the employee was active 
in union matters or was a union member? 


e. What is the employee's record as to length of 
employment, efficiency ratings, wage increases, promotions, 
or words of praise from his supervisor? 


f. What was the company's attitude toward unions 
and particularly the employee's union? 
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4, Discrimination for participation in NLRB proceeding. 


To discharge or otherwise discriminate against an 
employee because he has filed charges or given testimony 
under the Act (Section 8(a)(4)). 


5. Refusal to bargain in good faith. 


To refuse to bargain collectively with the representative 
chosen by a majority of employees in a group that is appropri- 
ate for collective bargaining (Section 8(a)(5)). 

Examples of conduct that violate this section: 


An employer making a wage increase without consult- 
ing the representative of employees when they have chosen 
such a representative. 


Making a wage increase larger than that offered to 
the employees' representative. 


Refusing to put an agreement with the employees' 
representative into writing. 


Refusing to deal with the representative of employees 
because the employees are out on strike. 


6. Hot cargo agreements. 


Employers are forbidden to enter into agreements to 
cease handling another employer's products or to cease 
doing business with another person except under certain 
circumstances in the building and construction industry 
and in the apparel and clothing industry. 


Uniaea abo Geniiac GilCce Smo Uk noms 


Labor organizations are likewise forbidden to engage in unfair labor 
practices listed in Section 8(e) of the Act. The above-mentioned publication lists 
the following provisions as those in which labor organizations or their agents are 
forbidden to engage: 


ie Restrainteore cocre1on 


ae 


To restrain or coerce employees in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed by Section 7 (Section 8 (b)(1)(A)). 


A proviso in this section states that "this paragraph shall not impair 
the right of a labor organization to prescribe its own rules with re- 
spect to the acquisition or retention of membership." 


Examples of conduct found to violate this section: 
Mass picketing in such numbers that nonstriking 


employees are physically barred from entering the 
plant. 
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Acts of force or violence on the picket line or 
in connection with strikes. 


Threats to do bodily injury to nonstriking em- 
ployees, 


Threats by unions or their agents to employees 
that they will lose their jobs unless they support 
the union's activities. 


b. To restrain or coerce an employer in the selection of his 
representatives for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining or the adjustment of grievances (Section 8(b)(1)(B)). 


2. Attempt to cause .discrimination for union activities 


To cause or attempt to cause an employer to engage in discrimination 
against an employee which tends to encourage or discourage union membership 
(Section 8(b)(2)). 


This provision reinforces Section 8(a)(3) in outlawing the "closed shop". 
It also contains certain language reinforcing the limits placed on the 
union shop by Section 8(a)(3). 


Examples of conduct violating this section: 
Causing an employer to discharge an employee be- 
cause he circulated a petition urging a change in 
the union's method of selecting shop stewards. 
Making a contract that requires an employer to hire 
only members of the union or persons "satisfactory" 
to the union. 
3. Refusal to bargain in good faith 
To refuse to bargain with an employer, when the organization is the repre- 
sentative of a majority of employees in a group appropriate for bargain- 
ing (Section 8 (b)(3)). 
Examples of conduct violating this section: 
Insistence upon the inclusion of illegal pro- 
visions, such as a closed shop or a discriminatory 


hiring hall, in a contract, 


An adamant refusal to make a written contract 
of reasonable duration. 


4, Secondary boycotts and certain types of strikes and picketing. 


Examples of conduct the Board has found to constitute an illegal 
secondary boycott include: 
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Picketing an employer to force him to stop 
doing business with another employer who has 
refused to recognize the union, 


A union official calling union members at the 
place of their employment in a retail market to 
tell them that a wholesaler had been placed on 
thevonionwcesunraine lise: 


Picketing directed at an entire construction 
project because one of the subcontractors doing 
part of the work on the project had non-union 
employees. 


However, the Board and the courts have ruled that this provision does not 
prohibit picketing of the plant of an employer with whom a union has a 
direct dispute even though such picketing may encourage employees of 
other employers, who come to the plant, to refuse to work. 


Charging excessive or discriminatory initiation fees, 


To require employees under a union-shop agreement to pay, as a condition 
precedent to becoming a member of the union, "a fee in an amount which 
the Board finds excessive or discriminatory under alJ the circumstances" 
(Section 8 (b)(5)). 


This section further states: 


In making such a finding, the Board shall consider, 
among other relevant factors, the practices and customs 
of labor organization in the particular industry, and 
the wages currently paid to the employees affected. 


Example of a fee which the Board found was discriminatory in violation 
of this section: 


Charging old employees who failed to join the union 
before the union-shop agreement took effect an initiation 
fee of $15 while charging employees hired after that 

date only $5. 


"Featherbedding" 
To cause or attempt to cause an employer to pay or deliver or agree to 
to pay or deliver any money or other thing of value, in the nature of an 


exaction, for services which are not performed or not to be performed 
(Section 8(b)(6)). 


This section prohibits certain practices commonly known as 'featherbedding", 


Recognitional and organizational picketing 


rs 
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8. Hot cargo and subcontracting agreements 
Section 8(e) provides: 


It shall be an unfair labor practice for any labor 
organization and any employer to enter into any con- 
tract or agreement, express or implied, whereby such 
employer ceases. or refrains or agrees to cease or 
refrain from handling, using, selling, transporting, 
or otherwise dealing in any of the products of any 
other employer, or to cease doing business with any 
other person, and any contract or agreement entered 
into heretofore or hereafter containing such an 
agreement shall be to such extent unenforcible and 
void: 


"Free Speech" Provision 


Section 8(c) of the Act contains what is commonly known as the "Free 
Speech" Provision. It provides: 


The expresSing of any views, agrument, or opinion, or the dissemination 
thereof, whether in written, printed, graphic, or visual form, shall not 
constitute or be evidence of an unfair labor practice under any of the 
provisions of this Act, if such expression contains no threat of reprisal 
or force or promise of benefit. 


Examples of statements which this provision does not protect: 


Implied threats by an employer that the organization of 
a union would result in the loss of benefits for employees. 


Picket signs announcing to employees of one employer 
that another is "unfair" where an object is to induce 
the employees to engage in a secondary boycott. 


A statement by a union official to an employee that 
the employee will lose his job if the union wins a 
majority in the plant. 


Unit of Employees Appropriate for Bargaining 


The same summary says: 


In determining the unit of employees appropriate for bargaining the Board has 
the duty under the Act to determine what group of employees constitutes a 
unit appropriate for bargaining with their employer. 


Such a unit may axtend to, one or more employers, or it may include one or more 
plants of the same employer, or it may be a subdivision of a plantwide unit 
such as a unit of skilled craftsmen, professional employees, plant guards, 

or clerical employees. 
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In determining whether or not a particular group of employees constitutes 
a proper unit for bargaining, the Board considers particularly the following 
Laetors: 


Doeoimilaricy,of skills, wages, hours, and other working conditions among 
the employees involved. 


2. Any history of collective bargaining. 
3. Desires of the employees. 


In addition, the Board may consider the extent to which the employees are or- 
ganized, but the Act forbids the Board from making this a controlling factor. 


Mutuality of interests among the employees is a prime determinant of the 
appropriate grouping of employees for bargaining. This is evidenced by (1) the 
similarity of their skills and working conditions, and (2) the unit grouping 
that the employees and the employer have followed in past bargaining over a 
substantial period, unless such units were clearly contrary to the Act or to 
Bodedenubes and policies, This Lattér factor siseknowagasmehistory,of bareain— 
ine. 


Determination of Collective Bargaining Representative 


In the determination of the collective bargaining representative the summary 
sontinues: 


In the determination of a collective-bargaining represent- 

ative the National Labor Relations Act follows the principles 

of majority rule in determining the representation of employees 
bargaining with their employer as a group. The representative 
may be an individual or a labor organization, but not a supervisor 
or other representative of an employer. 


The Act requires that an employer bargain with the represent- 
ative selected by a majority of his employees in a unit appropriate 
for collective bargaining. 


The Act does not require that the representative be selected 
bysanw pageiculareprocedure,sashlong jas the vepresentative is 
clearly the choice of a majority of the employees, 


As one method for employees to select a majority representa- 
tive, the Act authorizes the Board to conduct representation 
elections. However, the Board may conduct such an election only 
when a petition has been filed by the employees or any individual 
or labor organization acting in their behalf, or by an employer 
who has been confronted with a claim of representation from an 
individual or labor organization. 


Under the law, the Board may certify the chdce of the 
majority of employees for a bargaining representative only 
after a secret-ballot election. 
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In a representation election, the employees are given a 

choice of one or more bargaining representatives or no represent- 
ative at all. To be chosen as bargaining representative, a labor 
organization or an individual must receive a majority of the 
valid votes cast. 


Procedure in Unfair Labor Practice Cases 


As to the procedure in unfair labor practice cases the summary continues: 


If an employee believes that an employer or a union is 

engaged in one or more of the unfair labor practices outlined 
above, he may file charges with the appropriate regional office 
of the National Labor Relations Board on forms supplied by 

that office. 


A union or an employer also may file charges. 


After the charges are filed, the procedure followed by the regional 
office and the Board is: 


1. 


Charges:are investigated by field examiners, During 
this investigation, charges may be adjusted, with- 
drawn, dismissed or otherwise closed without formal 
action. 


A formal complaint is issued if charges are found to 
be well grounded and the case is not settled by 
adjustment. 


Public hearing is held before a trial examiner, 


The trial examiner's findings and recommendations 
are served upon the parties and sent to the Board 
in Washington in the form of a trial examiner's 
decision, At this point the case is transferred 

to the Board in Washington. Unless either of the 
parties files a statement of exceptions to the 
trial examiner's findings within 20 days, his 

order takes the full effect of an order by the 
Board. Parties who except to the examiner's 
findings also may file a brief to support their 
exceptions and may request oral argument before the 
Board. Exceptions are in effect an appeal from the 
trial examiner's decision, 


The Board reviews the case and makes a decision, 


In Neen a union or employer fails to comply with 

a Board order, the Board may ask the appropriate 

U. S. court of appeals for a decree enforcing its 
order, Also, any party to the case who is agtrieved 
by the Board's order may appeal to an appropriate 

U. S. court of appeals. 
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- The Board or an aggrieved party may petition the 
Supreme Court of the United States to review the de- 
cision of the court of appeals. 


Failure to obey a final court decree is punishable as 
either civil or criminal contempt of court, or both. 


The regional director issues the complaint which begins 

the formal proceedings in an unfair labor practice case. This 
complaint is issued after investigation of the charges filed 
by the party which alleges that an unfair labor practice has 
been committed. If, however, the regional director refuses 

to issue a complaint, the charging party may appeal to the 
General Counsel in Washington, D. C., who has final authority 
over the issuance of complaints. Ordinarily, 10 days are 
allowed for making such an appeal, which should be accompanied 
by a full statement of the facts in the case and the reasons 
why it is believe that the regional director erred, 


Remedies in Unfair Labor Practice Cases 
In regard to remedies in unfair labor practice cases the summary continues: 


When the Board finds that an employer or union or the agents 
of either have engaged in unfair labor practices, the Board is 
empowered by Section 10(c) to issue an order requiring such 
person or organization to "'cease and desist from such unfair 
labor practice, and to take such affirmative action including 
reinstatement of employees with or without back pay, as will 
effectuate the policies of this Act." 


The purpose of the Board's orders is remedial--to undo 

the effect of the unfair labor practices and to direct such 
action as will dissipate the effect of violations of the Act. 
In fashioning remedies for unfair labor practices, the Board 
has broad discretion. The Board ordinarily frames its orders 
on patterns appropriate to each general type of unfair labor 
practice, but the Board may vary the remedy in order to fit it 
more precisely to the needs of a particular case. 


There are no penalties or fines as such under Title I 
of the Act. It is only after a court has upheld a Board order 
and an émployer or union has refused to comply that either may 
be held in contempt of court and subject to penalties. 


Typical affirmative action ordered by the Board may include 
orders to the employer to: 


Disestablish a company-dominated union. 
Reinstate immediately all persons discharged, laid off, 


or demoted, to their former positions without preju- 
dice to seniority rights or other privileges enjoyed 
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before the unfair labor practices, and, if necessary, 
discharge any person hired in place of those dis- 
criminated against. 


Pay backpay for time lost since the employee was discharged. 


The amount of backpay awarded an employee is usually the 
difference between his net earnings since discharge and what he 
would have earned had he not been discharged, ascertained on a 
quarterly basis. A discharged employee must try to find a new 
job while awaiting reinstatement. 


Affirmative action required of a union may include orders to: 


Notify the employer and the employee that it withdraws any 
objection to reinstatement or employment of an employee 
who has been subjected to illegal discrimination. 


Reimburse the employee for any wages he has lost as a 
result of the discrimination. 


Refund dues or fees illegally collected. 


Employers or unions also are usually ordered to post notices 

in their offices or plants notifying the employees that they 
will cease the unfair labor practices and announcing the action 
being taken to remedy the violations. 


An employer and a union also may be held jointly and 
severally liable for backpay due an employee suffering unlaw- 
ful discrimination, 


I have tried in these few minutes to present some of the key provisions of the 
National Labor Relations Act and the procedure for collective bargaining under the 
provisions of the Act. 


If the provisions of the NLRA and the procedure sound complicated and involved 
it is because they are complicated and involved. More information concerning the 
Act and the collective bargaining procedure has been omitted from this paper than 
has been included. Attorneys indicate that labor law is a relatively complex field 
of law. 


In closing, I would like to predict that if the NLRA is extended to agricul- 
tural laborers, many Extension workers, in addition to farmers, will be reading and 
studying the NLRA or some interpretation of it. Also, that the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service will have a rather difficult educational job to perform. 
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Minimum Wages and Farming 


by 


Robert W. Rudd 
University of Kentucky 


At the outset I would like to delimit somewhat the area I plan to discuss. 
I shall be concerned primarily with the potential impact of enactment of minimum 
wage standards for hired farm workers on the farms of the South and to a lesser 
degree on rarmspin the rest of the country. I do not plan to deal with the com- 
parative merits of different methods of application of a minimum wage to agricul- 
ture except as these must be mentioned to indicate which prototype smong a number 
of minimum wage proposals for agriculture is being used to indicate impact. Nor 
shall I comment more than in passing on the degree to which levels of minimum 
wages for agriculture can be made fully effective--the enforcement problem. 
Further, my appraisal of impact will be limited to the direct effects on farms 
and will omit examination of potential effects of the hired farm minimum wage on 
nonfarm economic activity, including government services. 


The regulation of minimum wages is accomplished for nearly 30 million 
workers under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 as amended. By way of back- 
ground, it might be pointed out that agriculture was originally exempted in the 
act. This has continued to be true, although our presidents since the days of 
President Franklin Roosevelt, when the first bill was passed, have indicated the 
desirability of broader application of an effective minimum wage. 


There have been a large number of legislative bills over the years which 
have proposed to extend the benefits of the minimum wage to farm workers. One 
of the most recent of these, H. R. 10518, lst Session, 89th Congress, is con- 
cerned with extending wage protection to some 1.3 million hired farm workers with 
a proposed scale of $1.15 an hour beginning July 1966 and $1.25 an hour beginning 
July 1, 1968. The perquisites sometimes furnished employees by employers 
would be included in the wage paid and priced according to their fair value at 
cost. This would include items such as room, board, or other facilities. The 
scope of the extension of the Fair Labor Standards Act proposed would include 
those temporary seasonal agricultural workers employed for 12 consecutive work 
weeks or less in the calendar year by the same employer. Hence, almost all 
migratory and other seasonal farm laborers would come under the purview of this 
minimum wage provision provided they did not work for the same employer more than 
12 weeks. For farm workers employed by the same employer for more than 12 con- 
secutive weeks of the calendar year, another form of test is proposed for eligi- 
bility. If the employer in such case uses more than 300 man-days of agricultural 
labor, exclusive of the work performed by seasonal or temporary labor, in any 1 of 
the 4 preceding calendar quarters, his hired farm workers would be covered under 
the minimum wage. Such an employer would be required to pay the minimum wage to 
all his employees in the 4 succeeding quarters. In short, a farm operator employ- 
ing more than 4 farm employees full time in 1 quarter of the calendar year would 
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be subject to the minimum wage requirements. Family labor is not viewed as hired 
labor in the purview of the proposal. Generally, the minimum wage proposals do 
not include provisions for overtime pay for hired farm workers. 


In some versions of minimum wage provisions for agriculture, the proposal is 
to include sharecroppers and tenant farmers provided they are performing functions 
that, in essence, make them employees rather than decision-makers, the latter 
being regarded as independent contractors. It will be recalled that general 
definitions now for poverty involve a $3,000 family-income-level classification. 


In assessing the effects on farming of the institution of such a minimum 
wage program, I hope to comment on possible answers to several questions: 
(1) Where geographically will most of the impact of this program lie? (2) On 
what kinds of farms will the program be effective? (3) What will be the extent 
of the increase in the wage bill which might be forthcoming with the institution 
of a minimum wage for hired farm workers? (4) What consequences will it carry 
for employment of hired farm workers? (5) Who will pay the increased wage bill? 
Will it be paid by absorption by owner-operators or will it be paid by an increase 
in the price of the end product and, if so, what consequences will this carry for 
consumer prices? 


A brief review of some of the characteristics of today's hired farm work 
force may be useful. We have about 3.5 million hired farm workers (people who do 
some hired farm work during the year)--about the same number we had 20 years ago-- 
although we have had as high as 4.2 million and as low as 2.8 million during the 
period. Of these, about 75 to 80 per cent work less than 150 days per year on 
the farm. This leaves an average hired worker number on farms during the year 
of about 1.6 million. 1/ There is substantial underemployment among farm wage 
workers. Robert Glasgow, of the Economic Research Service, U. S. D. A., has 
estimated that underemployment among male farm wage workers amounts to the equiv- 
alent of 144 thousand men equivalents, or 23 per cent at 1961 levels. Further, 
more than half of this underemployment is in the age bracket 25-44. Hired workers 
represent about 1/4 of the workers on farms, a surprisingly steady percentage. 

The total’ farm work force currently averages about 6.1 million workers of which 
4.5 million are family workers. 


As would be expected from the changing technology in agriculture, the needs 
of agriculture for labor have been declining. Since 1940, labor use in agriculture 
has declined from 20 billion man hours of labor to just over 8 billion in 1964. 
This decline has been about proportionately shared by family workers and hired farm 
workers in terms of man-year equivalents. Due to the reduction in hours worked 
per worker, however, there has been a 59 per cent decline in man-hours worked on 
farms and only a 44 per cent decline in number of workers. 


1/ 


— With the seasonality of farm work, obviously there are much larger numbers of 
persons classed as hired farm workers categorically during the year than would 
be represented by the average man-year equivalent of hired farm labor used 
annually on farms. 
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A few words about the characteristics of hired farm worker households may be 
helpful in picturing the environment in which a minimum wage for agriculture is be- 
ing considered. Gladys Bowles and Calvin Beale have provided useful bench mark 
data for 1962 relative to hired farm worker households in a recently released re- 
port. 1/ Here are some of the highlights: Hired farm workers' families average 
about 4.4 persons per household; 1/4 are urban residents with the remainder divided 
about equally between rural farm and rural nonfarm. Slightly over half of the 
hired farm worker households are in the South. Almost 3/4 of the hired farm workers 
are white. Of the household heads about 1/4 have less than 5 years of school and 
about 2/3 had less than 9 years of school. 


Median family incomes for hired farm worker households stand at $2,600 and an 
average of 26 per cent of the total family income is from farm work. For farm 
wage workers with moderate dependence on farm wage work (head worked 25 to 149 days), 
3 significant points stand out: (1) unemployment is high, standing at 17 per cent; 
(2) educational achievement is low, with over 75 per cent of the household heads 
completing less than 9 years of school and 35 per cent completing less than 5 years; 
and (3) over 37 per cent of this group are nonwhite. 


One of the clear linkages between income and education among hired farm worker 
households is provided by the close relationship between income and the level of 
education of household head. Household heads with under 5 years of school averaged 
total annual incomes of $1,999, while heads with 12 and over years of school 
averaged $5,777. The influence of color (with education controlled) is equally 
apparent, with nonwhite households averaging uniformly less with comparable number 
of years of schooling. 


About 11 per cent of the farm wage workers in 1964 were classed as migrant 
workers. Nearly a third of these migrants were under the age of 18. 


What has been happening to hired farm wages rates and how do they compare with 
wage rates in other forms of employment? The answer can be summarized fairly 
briefly. Farm wage rates are about 7 times as high as they were in 1935. Rates 
have doubled in the last 20 years, yet the composite farm wage rate last year was 
95 cents per hour for the U. S. (The composite wage rate is the weighted average 
with allowance for perquisites furnished.) Comparably contract construction wages 
stood at $3.68 and manufacturing wages at $2.61 per hour. Farm wage rates in 
South Carolina and Mississippi averaged 56 cents and 59 cents, respectively, in 
the same year; while the east South Central States averaged 65 cents. The 6 states 
primarily represented at this conference ranged in composite farm wage rates from 
66 cents in Tennessee to a high of $1.02 in Maryland. 2/ The national peak in 
farm wage rates was in California, with $1.40 per hour. 


L/ Gladys K. Bowles and Calvin L. Beale, Characteristics of the Population of 


Hired Farmworker Households, Agricultural Economic Report No. 84, Economic Re- 
search Service, U. S. D. A., August 1965. 


2/ States represented were Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 
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Turning now to analyze what the consequences of adoption of a minimum wage 
might be for farming, 2 major problems confront us: (1) How many workers will 
be affected--and how many farm operators, in terms of rising wages or costs? 
(2) What effects will a minimum wage in agriculture have on employment? 


There are several ways we can look at this and I propose to give you a sam- 
pling of some. First, we can look at the problem rather broadly to infer some farm 
size and location effects, and next we can estimate the potential impact on typi- 
cal farms affected. 


It is clear at the outset that the main impact of a minimum wage extension to 
agriculture will fell on Class I (over $40,000 sales) and Class II ($20,000- 
$40,000 sales) farms which employ more than 70 per cent of the hired farm work 
force. Class I farms along pay more than half the annual commercial fam hired 
wage bill. As we compare wage rates, farm locations and farm enterprises, it also 
becomes evident that the South (used here to include the 13 southeastern states 
plus Maryland, Delaware, and West Virginia) will be the area most affected by 
higher wage rates. First, hired farm wage rates in this area are lowest, averaging 
77.4 cents per hour in 1965 compared to a U. S. average of 95.1 cents per hour. 
Second, because of its cropping patterns, the South uses nearly 50 per cent of the 
nation's hired farm labor. This is still true if one moves to the 300 man-day peak 
quarter criterion for farms for hired farm labor coverage under the minimum wage. 
Third, cotton and tobacco as the most labor-intensive crops in areas of low hired 
farm wage rates will be the most affected crops. Both cotton and tobacco are high 
seasonal users of hired farm labor. 


To estimate the wage bill effects, the special enumeration by the Department 
of Agriculture made in May of 1965 of some 24,000 farms on an area sampling basis 
to supply data for the U. S. Department of Labor to evaluate the feasibility of 
extending the minimum wage under the Fair Labor Standards Act, as required under 
the act, is both timely and helpful. It also permits a comparison with a similar 
enumerative survey of the Department of Agriculture in 1963 and points to some 
trends of significance in comparative impacts. 


At the time of the most recent survey, May 1965, hired farm wage rates 
averaged 76 cents per hour in the South; while the Northeast averaged $1.11, 
the North Central States, $1.03, and the West, $1.34, giving a national average 
of $1.00 per hour. Hired farm wage rates on large farms (farms using over 
300 man-days of hired labor in a peak quarter) were higher in each instance. 
The South averaged 84 cents, the Northeast, $1.25, the North Central States, $1.13, 
and the West, $1.40, for a U. S. average of $1.11 per hour. Comparably non- 
farm wage rates for May 1965 were: contract construction, $4.65; mining, $2.94; 
manufacturing and wholesale trade each, $2.61; and retail trade, $1.95. 1/ 


1/ 


—" The use of a single month's average and the choice of a particular month, May, 
carry some risks in terms of level of wage experience. Spring wage rates tend to 
be lower in agriculture than in any other period of the year. See Hired Farm 
Workers--A Study to Evaluate the Feasibility of Extending the Minimum Wage 

under theFair Labor Standards Act, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
UL'S. Department of Labor, January 1966, p. 47. 
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Using the bench mark estimates from the 1965 enumerative survey, a minimum 
wage of $1.00 per hour for hired farm workers applied to all farms in the United 
States would raise the hourly wages of half the hired farm workers in the nation 
and would increase the wage bill 19 per cent (Table 1). A minimum wage of $1.25 
would affect 70 per cent of the hired farm workers and would result in a 35 per 
cent increase in the wage bill. If a minimum wage of $1.00 were applied only to 
workers on large farms (300 man-days hired labor use in the peak quarter of the 
year), 44 per cent of the hired farm workers on such farms would receive increases 
and the wage bill would rise 15 per cent on affected farms. An estimated 67,000 
farms in the United States employed 300 or more man-days of hired farm labor in 
a peak quarter in 1964. A minimum wage of $1.25, using the same criterion, would 
affect 58 per cent of the hired farm workers on such farms with a 26 per cent in- 
crease in the wage bill on the affected farms. 


If we restrict the comparison to the South, as earlier defined, for all farm 
applicability a $1.00 minimum wage would raise the wage rates of an estimated 
71 per cent of the hired farm workers in the South and would add 39 per cent to the 
wage bill in that area. A minimum wage of $1.25 would affect 85 per cent of the 
South's hired farm labor and would increase the South's hired farm wage bill by 
67 per cent. An application of the minimum wage to large farms in the South as 
previously described would affect 69 per cent of the hired farm workers on such 
farms at a minimum wage of $1.00, raising the wage bill by a third. There were 
about 33,000 farms in the South which employed 300 or more man-days of hired labor 
in a peak quarter of 1964. A $1.25 minimum wage applied to the same large farms 
would affect 78 per cent of their hired workers and raise the wage bill 55 per cent. 


The U. S. Department of Labor estimates do not include in the wage the value 
of perquisites furnished to hired farm labor, and, hence, may tend to overstate 
the impact of instituting a minimum wage on the wage bill. 1/ For all farms in the 
United States, the 1965 survey indicated that 17 per cent of the hired farm workers 
received board and 35 per cent received lodging. In the South, 5 per cent re- 
ceived board and 48 per cent received lodging. 


The extent to which extending perquisites in the South represents a differ- 
ence in wages is somewhat uncertain. In an enumerative survey in 1959, U. S. D. A. 
analysis of data from 12 southern states concluded that the receipt of perquisites 
had no apparent influence on wages. 2/ In the 1965 survey the indicated hourly 
wage spread between farms furnishing perquisites and farms not furnishing per- 
quisites was 8 cents per hour--about 11 per cent. For minimum wage proposals 
for agriculture which assign the fair market value to perquisites furnished in 
comparing hired farm wage rates with the minimum wage, it is clear that use of the 
cash wage alone would reflect a larger increase in the wage bill than would be true 
if hired farm workers receiving perquisites actually receive cash wages and wages 


a At the same time, the extent to which institution of a wage floor in agriculture 
will cause the advancement of wage rates for farm workers above the minimum wage is 
not considered in the Department of Labor estimates, and this may therefore have 
contributed to understatement of impact. 


a! U. S., Department of Agriculture, Some Regional Difference in Wages of Agricultur- 
al Workers, February 1960. 
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in kind which represent higher rates of pay than workers not receiving such per- 
quisites. 


The amount which the inclusion of migrant workers would add to the wage bill 
above the effects indicated for the application of the minimum wage to large farms 
is difficult to estimate. In 1964 the South employed 178,000 migratory workers 
who worked an average of 100 days each on farms and received an average wage of 
$7.75 per day. This compares with a nonmigrant average of $5.45 per day for the 
South and suggests that, if perquisites are included in the minimum wage, the 
wage bill impact may be somewhat less for migrants than for nonmigrants for minimum 
wage levels of $1.25 per hour. The proportion of migrants employed on large farms 
in the South is not known, but an estimated 40 per cent of the hired farm work 
force in the South is on Large farms. 


Piece-rate workers--as opposed to time-rate workers--are relatively unimportant 
in estimations of total impact of minimum wages on hired farm workers for 2 rea- 
sons. First, their numbers are small, 7 per cent in the South (12 per cent on 
large farms) 1/, and their wage rates average higher--$1.22 per hour ($1.41 on 
large farms). As in earlier comparisons, U. S. average wage rates for piece- 
rate workers are much higher than the South. A minimum wage of $1.25 would raise 
wage rates of only 25 per cent of the piece-rate workers hired on large farms in 
the South. Extending to all farms in the South would bring the proportion to 37 
perecenteraised, 92/ 


The comparative impact of a hired farm minimum wage based on the 1965 survey 
is substantially less than the data for 1963 suggest, indicating the upward prog- 
ress of the hired farm wage structure (Table 2). For all farms, United States, 

a $1.25 minimum wage would improve the wages of 9 per cent less of the hired 

farm wage work force in 1965 than in 1963 (after allowance for the decline in the 
size of the work force). The wage bill increase needed to meet the $1.25 mini- 
mum wage on all farms declined from 49 per cent in 1963 to 35 per cent in 1965. 


Applying the same $1.25 minimum wage target for all farms in the South, the 
proportion affected declined 8 per cent between 1963 and 1965, while the wage 
increase needed to meet this minimum dropped from 98 per cent to 67 per cent, 
Assuming that the sampling data are representative, significant improvements were 
made in the hired farm wage structure during this two-year interval. The South, 
reflecting its low wage concentration, showed its largest improvements in the de- 
cline in numbers needing wage increases to reach 50-cents- and 75-cents-per-hour 
levels. 


1/ 


—This estimate of numbers affected, based on the May 1965 enumeration, is 

probably low since the peak of piece-rate work is in the seasonal harvesting 
periods later in the year. Stanley Knebel of the Department of Labor called my 
attention to this point after the presentation. The 1959 Census, taken in November, 
indicates a U. S. average of 22 per cent of hired farm workers were paid on a 


piece-rate basis. 


Za irs Farm Workers--A Study to Evaluate... , op. cit., pp. 58-61. 
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Moving to more specific examples, the costs and returns estimates made by the 
Economic Research Service, U. S. D. A., for the important types of commercial farms 
provide some useful opportunities to illustrate the impact of wage change upon 
such operations. These impacts have been computed for illustration on the basis of 
no change in output or use of hired farm labor after the institution of a minimum 
hired farm wage (Table 3). The data are for 1964--the most recent year available. 
As will be seen the impacts are greatest on farms with the largest spreads between 
the (implied) present wage rates and the example minimum wage of $1.25 per hour, 
but are modified by the extent of dependence of the farm on hired labor, and, 
naturally, the size of net income before the tested change in wage rates. 


Tobacco farms in the flue-cured area would receive a heavier impact than bur- 
ley farms due to the combined effects of greater hired labor use and wider spreads 
between existing wage rates and the minimum wage tested. The smaller cotton farms 
both in the Delta and the Piedmont appear to have little future if they absorb 
the cost of higher hired farm wage rates with a minimum of $1.25. Broiler farms 
appear to be relatively unaffected due to low hired labor needs and higher current 
hired farm wage rates. The large cotton farms, reflecting both the high proportion 
of hired farm labor and the low current wage rate would suffer the largest absolute 
losses with a minimum wage of $1.25 and might be expected to participate fully in 
cotton acreage reduction programs, unless the operator was prepared to accept the 
sharply lower net income for his plant in full operation. 


Indication are that the drive to mechanize in cotton in the South would con- 
tinue with the institution of a minimum wage at its present rapid pace until full 
mechanization is reached. Recent estimates indicate that seasonal worker employ- 
ment in cotton last year declined over 30 per cent from the preceding year, and 
only 3 per cent of this decline was in foreign workers. (Public Law 78 which had 
permitted low-wage foreign-worker entry for seasonal agricultural labor was ter- 
minated at the end of 1964.) Further potential to mechanize in cotton, beyond the 
use of mechanical harvesters, lies in the direction of hill-drop planting, use of 
pre- and post-emergence herbicides and flame cultivation to eliminate hand work now 
used. Some of this potential is indicated in the per acre labor requirements for 
cotton production in the far west which, with essentially full mechanization, are 
about half the level of the states represented at this conference. Limits for 
introduction of use of mechanical harvesters are probably close at hand in the Pied- 
monteand the hillier areas of the Coastal Plains, due to lack of terrain adaptability. 


In tobacco, the availability of labor reducing technologies is much less in 
evidence than in cotton. Gains in output per man-hour have been less in tobacco 
than any of the other main field crops and have been primarily associated with 
substitution of fertilizer and yield increasing varieties for the rationed Land 
with an acreage control program. A further concomitant of the acreage control pro- 
gram has been the continuance of large numbers of small allotments which do not 
favor the development of specialized mechanized procedures for use in tobacco pro- 
duction and harvest. Lack of transferability of allotments in some types has been 
a further deterrent to tract combinations which might be encouraging to the develop- 
ment of mechanization of tobacco production. Burley tobacco with its large number 
of allotments less than an acre in size is perhaps the type with farm program fea- 
tures least conducive to development of specialized machine equipment. At the same 
time, these small allotments are produced mainly with family labor and require 
little, if any, hired labor, thus reducing the vulnerability to hired wage rate 
increases. 
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Effects of the inclusion of sharecroppers as "hired farm workers" are most 
difficult to wéigh. The most recent estimates I have seen indicate that there 
were about 121 thousand sharecroppers in 1959, and the trend continues downward. 
Sharecroppers as a form of tenure are peculiar to the South. Some indication of 
the economic plight of the sharecropper is to be found in the fact that the most 
recent Census estimates available, 1959, show that average value of farm products 
sold per commercial farm operated by a sharecropper was $3,800, compared with sales 
value for all tenants in the South of $6,500 and $9,100 for all farms in the South. 
Using the relation between cash receipts from farm marketings and realized net 
farm income in the South, 1959, as an estimator, a net for sharing of less than 
$1,700 for sharecroppers in the South is indicated. While such rough estimates 
are not conclusive, they suggest that a substantial increase in "wage bill" would 
be needed to bring the wage equivalent of sharecroppers to proposed minima. 


What can be said as to the likely impact on hired farm worker employment of 
minimum wage enactment to apply to hired farm workers? 


Most studies I have seen indicate that the demand for hired farm labor is 
relatively inelastic, being somewhere on the order of -.2 to -.4 or -.5, depending 
on whose farm employment in response to the increased wage rates. East South Cen- 
tral States regional demand elasticity estimates for hired farm labor by Heady and 
Johnson yield long-run coefficients of -.82, which would suggest even more res- 
ponsive declines in employment in the South with higher wages induced by the mini- 
mum wage. If this higher elasticity is applied to the all-farm wage rate rise 
estimated in the Department of Labor study, a $1.25 minimum wage in the South would 
bring 55 per cent reduction in hired farm employment in that area. 


What of the effects on consumer prices? The ability of the farmer to pass 
increases in costs on to the consumer has been less noted in the historic past 
than his ability to pass on to the consumer the savings in cost which technological 
advance has provided. The prime exception to this generalization dates back to 
World War II when a combination of concerns for encouragement of wartime output by 
government brought guarantees of favorable postwar prices and exemptions from ceil- 
ings generally levied on prices, or payment programs as in dairy, to admit rising 
costs. Movements of the parity ratio during this period attest to the validity of 
this point. 


The amount of change in product prices needed to offset the increased costs 
in areas of heaviest wage increase impact can be illustrated with reference to 
1964 levels for the experience on the tobacco farms of the North Carolina Coastal 
Plain and the large cotton farms of the Mississippi Delta. Such estimates are, 
of necessity, very rough approximations, since degree of dependence on hired 
labor use and efficiency of labor use will vary. For flue-cured tobacco an in- 
crease of almost 10 cents per pound in auction price would be needed, although 
this could be absorbed at retail with a price increase for cigarettes of less than 
2.5 per cent if other elements of the marketing spread remained unchanged. Cotton, 
in terms of the impact on large Delta cotton farms and using Tennessee labor-use 
requirements for producing cotton, would require more than a 30 per cent increase 
in farm price for cotton. Consumer price increases for cotton with constant mar- 
keting and processing margins would be less than 4.5 per cent. 


In a fairly extensive study of problems involved in applying minimum wages to 
agriculture published by the Department of Labor in 1960, Harry Kantor concludes 
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on this point. "Perhaps the likeliest outcome is that farmers will have to 
absorb all of most of the price increases through increases in farming produc- 
tivity, rather than that they will be able to secure substantial price increases." 


The likeliest avenue of transmission of cost increases incurred by farm 
operators through the enactment of a minimum wage for agriculture lies in the 
area of price support crops. Cotton and tobacco qualify on this score. However, 
the transmission of an increase in labor costs will be somewhat muted. Hirst, 
hired farm wage rates have a weight of about 8 per cent in the prices paid index, 
and these are national reflections. Hence, a $1.25 all-farm minimum wage which 
raises southern wage rates 67 per cent raises U. S. hired farm wage rates 35 per 
cent and would have less than a 3 per cent elevating effect on parity prices. 


In conclusion, the projected minimum wages for hired farm labor appear likely, 
if enacted, to have the effect of driving out of production some marginal farming 
units too small to avail themselves of expansion and/or mechanized gains in 
efficiency, of encouraging more rapid mechanization developments in farm units 
with such potential, with the concomitant release of both hired and family workers 
into unemployment unless other employment opportunities are provided. Clearly 
these will likely be the least efficient in both categories, as a general rule. 1/ 
Assuming effective enforcement measures, substantial wage gains will accrue 
to many who remain in the employed hired farm work force, although secondary 
employment will still be needed for achievement of family incomes above the 
poverty classification. While a restriction of minimum wages application to 
large farms will carry the impact to the more efficient units, less in terms of 
income improvement will be achieved in the families of what are now the Lowest 
paid hired farm workers, and the reduction in employment of hired farm workers 
will be smaller. 


a Exceptions to this appear possible among owperators of small units with efficient 
family labor who are unable to expand size to escape from hand production nethods. 
Some such operators may prefer to respond by entering the hired farm labor force 
with the advent of a minimum wage. For example, the operator of the example cotton 
farm in the southern Piedmont ‘with 1964 returns to operator and family labor of 

51 cents per hour may find an enforced minimum wage of $1.25 per hour more attractive 
employment than struggling with a sharp increase in labor costs on his present farm. 
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Minimum Wages and Organized Labor 


by 


Brewster Snow, Secretary-Treasurer 
Virginia State AFL-CIO 


Mr. Chairman, Honored Guests and Delegates to the Conference: 


It is an honor and a privilege to be with you here today, to bring to you the 
views of organized labor concerning minimum wage laws and to participate with you 
for awhile in this conference. 


From the standpoint of the organization I represent, the Virginia State branch 
of the AFL-CIO, the opportunity you have given me today assumes a special importance, 
because as far as I know, this is the first time that any representative of our 
organization has had the good fortune to come into a group such as yours, in this 
state, and present the whys and wherefors of our position on a subject of such 
importance to so many people. 


I would much prefer to speak to you informally, and I hope to do some of that 
later on, when you and I will, I hope, engage in a question and answer session. But 
for now, in order that what I say may be backed up by the written word, and so that 
I may not neglect reasonable coverage of the subject at hand, I find it necessary to 
be more formal than I like to be, and I hope you will bear with me in my endeavor for 
accuracy and incontrovertible evidence of what was really said. This is for your 
protection as well as my own, because there have been many instances, as you know, 
where people have made public utterances only to make vigorous denial of them when 
confronted with their stupidity. In this case, any stupidity exhibited by me will 
be preserved for posterity (unless I can get my hands on all of the copies of this 
address). I hope that this act on my part, however ill-fated it may be for me, will 
earn your confidence and offset, perhaps, some of the difference of opinion that exists 
between us--at least until I can convince you that our position is a reasonable 
position. 


Please don't think that I am insulting your intelligence when I tell you what a 
minimum wage law is--at least from our standpoint--in order to place in proper 
perspective the actual object we are dealing with, stripped of all peripheral factors 
and opposing arguments. A minimum wage law sets by statute, federal of state or 
local, the least amount a worker is to be paid for services renderd to an employer. 
The effect of the law in the first instance is to remove from the employer the op- 
tion of paying the least amount for which a worker will agree to perform labor; 
at the same time, the law removes from the worker the need to perform services for 
whatever pay he is offered by the employer, regardless of the total inadequacy of 
such pay. 
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There was a time, as we all know, when workers got no such protection from the 
law. If a man was hungry enough, or if his family was going hungry, he was forced-- 
not by law or human tyranny but by circumstances--to take any work he could get at 
whatever wage was offered. We have to think twice to realize that such is still 
the case where millions of workers are concerned; they are still outside the cover- 
age of the federal minimum wage statute or outside the protection of such laws as 
have been passed by the states or the localities. Those people are largely un- 
skilled, either from lack of education and training or because they do not have the 
physical or mental capacity to develop themselves into workers who are suitable 
to man the more complicated jobs. Many of them, of course, are caught in the web 
of poverty-apathy-hopebessness that is presently the subject of so much debate. 


To deny that some people are not victims of conditions is to deny the essence 
of human experience; to assume that all persons, if they really want to do so, can 
be self-sustaining on a reasonable level is unrealistic. In either case, we would 
be accepting the thesis that an individual's determination can thrust aside the 
vagaries of fate and the impact of the personal interests of every other human being 
whose activities affect his existence. I do not believe that many thoughtful people 
are convinced of any human being's invincibility. I do believe that most of us 
respond sufficiently to the basic tenets of Christianity to acknowledge that if one 
is willing to do and cannot do all that is desirable, he is entitled to enough help 
from the rest of us to live in reasonable decency and comfort. It might be said 
that such is the purpose of minimum wage Laws, 


We know that many people Look on government control of prices or wages as 
something bad. They think that such things should be left to the shifting and turn- 
ing in the marketplace. It would be nice, indeed, if the uncontrolled mechanics of 
the marketplace could produce economic justice for all. We know, though, that the 
meanderings of an undisciplined market have led to serious consequences for the 
nation many times in the past; and we know, too, that powerful influences have often 
thrived there in the guise of a "government stay out" policy. For our part, we in 
the Labor movement have learned that a representative government can be trusted to 
protect community interests better than any other force, so we ask for laws where we 
think they are necessary to the existence of economic or social justice. 


From time to time we all hear the complaint that some people are just not worth 
more than fifty cents an hour -- or a dollar an hour, as the case may be. I realize, 
certainly, that there are some people who will cost more than they will produce, but 
it puzzles me that an employer will try to operate with such workers. Is it because 
he knows he can't get good workers without raising wages? Or is there a service 
performed.or a product made which is so worthless on the market that the consumers will 
not pay the few cents extra needed to buy it if the employer gives his employees a 
living wage? I suspect that in most such cases there is an ingrained opposition to the 
payment of adequate wages for what seems to be menial work. I am afraid that many 
employers have fallen heir to the royalist concept that people who do simple tasks are 
selected by a higher power to fetch and carry for others and accept whatever they are 
given for their time and labor, Labor, however, holds to the belief that there should 
be work for all who are willing and able to work, and that they should be given a 
reasonable share of the common wealth which is produced in part by their efforts. 


Most of the talk that we hear about minimum wage actually comes from employers, 
in reaction to the effect it has or would have on them, In truth, the people who 
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would benefit or do benefit most seldom come into the picture as participants in the 
debate. That is because they are not in a position to debate the subject, either 

from lack of training, lack of a forum or because of the danger of losing what little 
income they have from the work they do. The problems of self-defense and self-help 

are compounded among such people by the weak hold they have on the legal and social 
processes, They dare not speak out, even if they know how. They cannot afford to be 
unemployed for long because they have no reserves to live on, so they are difficult 

to organize into unions for their own protection. Their skills are of such a low level 
that they can be easily replaced; there is seldom a genuinely tight labor market among 
the unskilled in our work force. For that reason, someone else must fight their battles 
for them, and the labor unions have done so, although it has not been reflected in our 
membership rolls or in our treasuries. In fact, from the point of view of the Virginia 
State AFL-CIO we have spent a great deal of time and a considerable amount of our 
members' money in trying throughout the last ten years to get a minimum wage law 

passed on the state level. Had such a law been passed, not one member of organized 
labor in Virginia would have benefitted from it. 


There are plenty of people, no doubt, who are suspicious of organized labor's 

attempts to get minimum wage laws passed or to get them improved. They wonder what 
the gimmick is, what the reward can be, The answer is simple. Labor unions, like 
other institutions, have traditions. They arise in answer to a need or a desire, 
In the beginning, labor unions were formed to hélp working people help themselves to 
a more reasonable share of the things they produced. That is what labor unions are 
for today, too; that is why we champion the rights of all working people to a decent 
living wage. 


The reactions of some employers -- and many of them are often represented in 
associations of various sorts -- to minimum wage proposals are very hard to understand. 
In practice, the raising of the wages of all laundry workers to a base level, for 
example, would not create a wage advantage as such for any employer. It might equialize 
the wage competition where it exists, of course. We think there is nothing unfair 
about that. To put it another way, we don't believe that an employer who is willing 
to pay a reasonable wage should be forced to pay substandard wages because he has a 
competitor who doesn't care how his employees have to live. And if the matter of 
relative profits is concerned, we don't believe that employees should be expected to 
subsidize incompetent management by foregoing a living wage. It is my personal opinion 
that businesses which cannot survive without doing so by adding to the lists of the 
impoverished would better be absorbed by successful. firms which manage to perform 
services or make products for the market without ignoring the needs of their employees. 


In the end, it is the public that furnishes the difference between a poor wage and 
a proper one, Considering all of the factors that have contributed to increases in 
the prices of services and goods throughout the years, the rising rates of productivity 
throughout our economy have, nevertheless, delivered ever more and more of those items 
to the people of this country. It would be a blot on the character of our people if we 
permitted the bulk of our population to enjoy the benefits of our productive capacity 
while a sizeable minority languishes in a slough of poverty simply because the lucky 
majority will not arrange to cohtribute to them a small part of the excess of good 
fortune the majority possesses. 


It is the opinion of the AFL-CIO, based on studies made by competent economists, 
that the nation needs a minimum wage of $2.00 an hour and that the economy can adjust 
to that rate without much difficulty. Of course, there is great opposition to such a 
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proposal, but we only have to glance at the history of the matter to find that there 
has always been considerably opposition to the proposition no matter what degree of 
change was suggested. As I have mentioned previously, the very concept of a minimum 
wage was opposed vigorously, and still is by many people of influence. In that sense, 
minimum wage has run a course very similar to that of social security, unemployment 
compensation, medicare and other moves designed to protect millions of good American 
citizens who find themselves in situations where their own efforts alone cannot solve 
the problem. 


If we are to use the figures accepted by the U. S. government as a guide in defining 
the poverty level, we find that a family of four needs an annual income of more than 
$3,000.00 to escape the poverty designation. As the numbers of the family members go up, 
there is, of course, a corresponding increase in the amount of income required, until it 
is estimated that a family with four children must have annual income of more than 
$4,000.00 to rise above the poverty level. 


We are familiar with the argument that an arbitrary figure on income can be mis- 
leading, so it should be understood that the statistics furnished by the Social Security 
Administration are not designed to be applied to each and every situation. They are 
arrived at on the basis involving the needs of families depending solely on income 
from labor performed to buy their food, clothing, transportation, and to pay their rent 
and fuel bills, to put it simply. We all know that there are circumstances in which 
one family of four can do much better than another family of four in other circumstances, 
But if we were to reject the whole proposition of establishing a floor under wages 
simply because there are exceptions, in some degree, to the norm, we would be evading 
our responsibility and figuratively sweeping the dirt under the carpet. And, I might 
add, anyone who deals with the social and economic problems of the poor sees entirely 
Loowmuch of (that! kind of thine = soing on: 


A moment ago, I used the term "a floor under wages". I wonder how many people in 
this wonderful land of ours realize that we have, by law, put a floor under some part 
of their sustenance. To mention a few things, we can list social security, unemployment 
compensation, workmen's compensation, subsidies for various businesses, government 
services designed to increase efficiency and productivity, ‘price supports, conservation 
work, and so on. Many of these aids are provided by government and paid for by the 
taxpayers, even though they benefit, on the surface, a certain group. We find, of 
course, on further study, that in most such cases the survival and the progress of 
that certain group has a significant effect on the survival and progress of the entire 
community. It is a necessity, we say, to subsidize certain businesses because they 
aré) essential (to the national wellbeine an aicrisis.” Itvista necessity. we say.to 
invest public money in agricultural research because the nation must be fed and reserves 
must be at hand for times of adversity. There are many other parallels to these 
examples, but they demonstrate the areas in which there has been a quicker understanding 
of the basis for taxpayer support of projects normally considered on their own responsi- 
bility. I cannot resist the urge to.say here that, as itvhas seemed to me, the most 
vocal opposition to government participation in the agricultural economy has come from 
that very sector, itself. Whether that is a correct assessment of the’situation, 1 am 
not sure, but I think it is safe to say that the farming community has for some time 
been hela in considerable affection by the public at large, and mot just because itjis 
essential but also because it is our last real contact with the America of our childhood 
and we hold fast to those who represent it, whether we knowingly meet them face to face 
OL NOE. 
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You may say, what has all of this to do with wages? Well, I might put it this way: 
we understand why the businessman must sometimes be helped to stay in business, and we 
understand why the farmer must sometimes be helped to stay on the farm and raise food 
for us. They, we must conclude, are vital to our survival in this time and place, all 
sentiment aside. But, you will say, where does the poor, unskilled workingman come in? 
He owns nothing, so he can't go bankrupt and bring the community down with him. He 
supplies nothing except labor, which is not in short supply among the unskilled 
occupations. And suppose we close our hearts to him and his wife and children, so that 
we really don't care what happens to him and to them. Are we then free of all in- 
volvement? We are not, because the poor are indeed legion, and they will be taken 
into account whether or no. If we will not give them jobs at a living wage, they will 
wind up on the welfare rolls. If we cut off the relief, they will be forced into lives 
of crime, and crime is expensive. Jails, police and all that goes with them do not 
come free to the taxpayers. Indeed, people who are not able to support themselves at 
a reasonable level of comfort and decency cannot be written off as mere unfortunates; 
the rest of society suffers and lives in jeopardy with them, as do law and order and 
Christianity, itself. 


To point up somewhat this phase of my argument, I am told that a family receiving 
welfare assistance in this state may be subsidized as much as $175.00 a month. That 
figure, of course, is not among the highest in the nation, yet it is worthy of attention. 
In hourly terms, based on a 40 hour week and 4 and 1/3 weeks to a month, that $175.00 
represents roughly $1.00 an hour. This means that the welfare agency will pay the 
equivalent of a $1.00 an hour wage, from the taxpayers' pocket, toward the support of a 
family, for which no labor is being performed at all. Now, while this sort of thing 
is going on all around us, and it is only a part and not necessarily a major part of 
the cost of keeping the poor alive, tens of thousands of Virginians, yet Virginians, 
are working on jobs that pay them far less than $1.00 an hour. If that is good 
economics, we cannot understand it. 


Furthermore, there is evidence that the public is paying out a lot of money for 
supplementary assistance to unfortunates who have some income but which is not sufficient 
to support them at even a minimal standard. Virginia is not alone in such matters. 

The problem of the poor, the uneducated and the unskilled is one that dogs the country 
at all levels of governmental and social endeavor. It is a problem that will not go 
away until the conditions that create it are corrected. A combination of a reasonable 
wage floor and a high rate of employment can do more to effect that correction than 
anything we are likely to be able to devise in the near future. 


In this presentation, I have refrained thus far from placing accent on the 
responsibilities of human beings to one another, or on statistical matter. I have, 
instead, tried to bear down on the economic factors as they relate to all of us, 
rather than to those who need minimum wage protection. There is no merit to an 
attempt to make the downtrodden look like the salt of the earth, deserving of all we 
can deliver to them simply because of that. Forms of government and the outward 
trappings of humanity have changed greatly down through the ages, but people who are 
desperate and hopeless are just like they always were, they are a blight on the 
community and a physical danger to the rest of society. Such people have furnished 
the balance of raw power in many a deadly contest between power factions, and regardless 
of the righteousness of the outcome, they have added by their presence to the volume of 
physical damage that always goes along with such upheavals. You will recall Watts, 
CaVllornvare Imanesurce we liar was in 1965, in the) Us_5. A. 
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For a moment, though, let us pretend that poor people can live without help from 
the taxpayers. Let us pretend that they are all good, that they will not steal or rob 
someone even to keep from starving or freezing. Let us pretend that they will remain 
loyal to the society that tolerates their misfortune and will not be led astray by 
bad politicians. Let us pretend that we are willing and able to leave them to their 
suffering, and that we will pick up the tab when they sicken and die and must be put 
away. Think about it. What does that make us? I don't believe we even have to think 
about it. I believe that we would really sicken at the thought and that, in the end, 
we would perish from a lack of moral stamina. 


It becomes, then, I am sure, not a question of whether we will show concern and 
give some help, but a question of how much help we will give and when we will give it; 
It becomes a question of whether we will make such people objects of charity or self- 
sustaining citizens. It becomes a question of whether they will end up as responsible 
human beings with individual stature of some consequence or be the same as a beggar in 
India. Logic tells us that self-help is more substantial than a handout, and experience 
confirms it. But it is _hard to convince a person who is trying to support a family on 
thirty dollars a week of hard labor that he has a better deal than the fellow on 
relief who is getting forty dollars a week while he does nothing. 


In our attempts to get a minimum wage law in Virginia, we have, of course, 
compiled some interesting statistics. We learned that the Virginia law, if enacted, 
would affect 75% women workers .and 25% men. Such women are often the only or chief 
wage earner in a family. Thus proportionately, women are the primary victims of low 
wages, and many of them are working mothers, trying to feed, clothe and educate a 
large proportion of our future citizens, It happens, too, that many of the heaviest 
employers of women are firms engaged in intrastate commerce and their employees are, 
therefore, not covered by the federal wage and hour laws, which are already inadequate, 
themselves. Among those industries are the retail trade and service industries, such 
as laundries and dry cleaning establishments. In a recent survey of four Virginia 
urban areas, it was found that 45 per cent of the retail trade workers are women and 
women also comprise more than 50 per cent of the workers in the service industries. 


It has been estimated that there are 110,000 non-farm workers in the State of 
Virginia earning less than $1.25 an hour, and that to raise them to that level would 
mean a total annual increase in wages of about fifty million dollars. The estimated 
increase as a percentage of the total Virginia payroll would be only seven tenths of one 
per cent, But judging from the cries that have been raised against the minimum wage, 
one would think that the economy of the state would be wrecked overnight if such a law 
were passed on the state level. 


The contention that establishment of wage floors and upward adjustments in minimum 
wage levels are bound to throw people out of work in marginal occupations has not been 
confirmed by experience, Surveys by the U. S. Labor Department pursuant to the federal 
minimum wage increases in 1961 show that just the opposite effect took place. There is 
ample evidence to show that the more money wage-earners are paid, the more they spend, 
as is quite natural. Among the low-income group, in particular, there is a quick return 
of the money to the market place, because such people are never in a position to hoard 
funds, needing everything they make for the immediate requirements of their familiés. 


On this subject, one might expound for hours, citing figures and the results of 
studies and surveys. Labor's view of the matter is not based on complexities, 
although our position is bolstered by a host of complicated factors in evidence, 


Lis 


First, we think that human beings should help one another. I think that in this group 
here today, of all places, that concept will find acceptance, because the people who 

man our farms have always been people who believed in helping a neighbor. From the 

days of the American pioneers, the picture of the farmer has been a picture of one 

who worked with his neighbors to build barns or roads, to harvest the crops together, 
and to do together all of those things that no single person or his family could handle 
alone. That is still the spirit of our rural people, as I can testify, because I am 

a country dweller and I intend to be one all of my life. I have lived among farming 
people and I have done farm work, and that was back in the days when horses and pitch- 
forks were among the main instruments on the farm, along with man, himself. But I 
expect that we have a tendency to look on the huge masses of city dwellers who are in 
poverty as somehow not as deserving as the relatively few poor folks we had and now 

have in the countryside. I assure you, that is not so. They are not any more different, 
they are no less deserving of our understanding than are the more fortunate city dwellers 
It is just that we know less about them and we always see them at their worst. 


It may be that you, as a group are more interested in how minimum wages applied 
to the agricultural occupation would affect you. Frankly, I am not qualified to speak 
on that subject, but I am sure that the millions of Americans who are making and 
spending more money than ever before in our history can afford to pay for your products 
-the few pennies of extra cost that might result from the imposition of a wage floor. 
Experience with the raising of wages in the California truck crop and fruit raising 
areas following the ending of the imported labor era has shown that the additional cost 
is negligible, that the wages have been spent in the area and have augmented the 
prosperity of the local businesses, Although not exactly comparable to the usual 
situation, it demonstrates that the cycle created in earning and spending has a 
tendency to build momentum as it goes along. There is another interesting factor 
involved in the matter of farm worker wages. It has been pointed out that as long as 
the non-family-farm worker is paid low wages, the member of the farm family who helps 
run the farm is automatically doomed to a low income, himself. This should be a factor 
of special interest to those who believe that the family farm not only should be but 
needs to be preserved as a part of the national economic structure, 


Organized labor is convinced that the farmer needs the purchasing power of well- 
paid workers in the non-farm area. When workers don't prosper, they can't pay good 
prices for food and other farm products, There are at present millions of people who 
don't make enough money to buy for their families enough meat, vegetables, fruit and 
milk to nourish them properly. This is income lost to the farmer. If it were put 
into circulation the worker would be better off and so would the farmer. As a matter 
of pure self-interest, it seems to us that all who profit from buying power, farmers, 
merchants and all the rest, would be interested in seeing the maximum of buying power 
always exercised, But above all, we need to nurture our traditional sense of justice 
and fair play, because that is what keeps us from being a nation of cold-hearted buyers 
and sellers. It is what has kept us true to the course set by the best of all human 
beings who have lived on the face of this earth. Even if it were to be at a sacrafice, 
we should help to lift the unfortunate up to a place of safety and peace of mind. As 
it happens, it is bread cast upon the waters and one of the wisest investments we can 
make in the future of this, our land our world. 


Now, let me thank you for your kindness in having me here today. I am available 
for such questions as you might wish to ask me, whatever their nature, if that is 
permissible from the standpoint of the Conference. But before we begin, let me wish 
for you a most pleasant and constructive session, and let me leave with you the hope 
that you will continue to seek the opinions of our labor movement, After all, you in 
your fields and gardens, and we in our mills and mines, are fellow workmen, 
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Impact of Minimum Wages 


On Flue-Cured Tobacco Farmers 
by 


Oh Ge f Owe 
Tarboro, North Carolina 


The topic i am to discuss 1s, “What Will the Impact of Minimum Wages Beson 
My Farming Operations.'' To give you a clearer picture of the possible effect 
of this, you will first need to know more about the area in which my farm is lo- 
cated and more about the system of farming in this area. 


I live in eastern North Carolina, about 100 miles from the ocean and 
200 miles from the mountains. My home county "Edgecombe", of which Tarboro is 
thescounty seat, is situated, in ‘the heart ofsthe’ Coastal Plain area.s The? land 
is generally flat with gray soils. .The soils are mostly, in the Norfolk) series 
and will grow a large variety of crops. The leading crops in the county in the 
order of the income produced, are tobacco, peanuts, cotton, corn and soybeans. 
There are lots of drainage ditches and small fields. The influence of the old 
plantation system of farming is still evident. There are many of the medium to 
large size farms that have sharecroppers as the main source of labor. This is a 
system that was born of necessity after the Civil War; however, the trend in 
recent years has been away from the sharecropper system with mechanization and 
hired labor becoming much more prevalent. 


I take it that most of you are familiar with the term share tenant, however, 
in our terminology a sharecropper is quite different. A sharecropper's chief con- 
tribution is Labor. The farm owner or operator furnishes the. land, the allot- 
ment, the necessary buildings, equipment and the management. The other production 
expenses are shared fifty-fifty and the proceeds of the crop are share the same 
way. Over the years this system has worked very well with the high labor re- 
quirine crops such as. tobacco, cotton, and. peanuts. —To, further clarity, how this 
arrangement works, I will give you an example of a typical situation. The old 
concept of a sharecropper was a large family with 6 or 8 children tending what 
crops they were able to harvest by hand. In our area this usually was 8 acres 
ofscotton,, LO, or 12 acres, of peanutspand 4 om 5)acres) of tobacco... ihe landlord. 
in effect, would be giving half of the crop for the labor necessary to tend the 
crop. A crop of this size with average yields on today's market would bring about 
$9200. The sharecropper's part would be one-half of this or $4600. This, of 
course, would be’ less his halt ol "the seed fertilizer. insecticides ecurmnam ai. 
etc., which usually amounts to $1500 to $1800. In recent years this system, in 
some instances, has changed to where the Landlord furnishes all of the fert- 
ilizer and seed and the sharecropper the equipment. Today, in Edgecombe, 
approximately 50% of the families on the farms are sharecroppers. I have a 
sneaking feeling that this is the reason I was chosen to appear on this panel. 

I might also add, that in the area where peanuts and cotton are predominantly 
grown, the wage rates are low. In the heavier tobacco areas they are a little 
higher. Tractor drivers will command from 50 to 70¢ per hour and tobacco primers 


up to $1.00 per hour. “This si think gives you some background on the over-all 


RE, 
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Now, I want to tell you something about my own farming activities and how 
they will be affected by the minimum wage scale. I operate two farms about a mile 
apart. One has approximately 400 acres of cropland, the other 200 acres. Crops 
grown this past year were 24 acres of tobacco, 96 acres of peanuts, Go lLacres,o: 
cotton, about 50 acres of small grain, 200 acres of corn and about 100 acres in 
pasture and temporary grazing crops. I also keep 50 registered polled Hereford 
cattle and 45 brood sows. The tobacco, although small in acreage, provides over 
35% of the gross income. It also requires most of the hand labor and has been a 
"road block" insofar as mechanization is concerned. I, like a lot of others, have 
been rather slow in mechanizing because of tobacco, however, from necessity this 
is changing fast. Last year all of the tobacco, all of the peanuts and about 
one-half the cotton was tended on shares, The corn, the grain, the other half of 
the cotton, soybeans and the livestock were handled by hired labor. Seven 
sharecropper families and four hired labor families make up the labor force. The 
sharecroppers were also used as hired workers when needed and when they were not 
busy in their own crop. During the summer months, especially in harvesting tob- 
acco and peanuts, the women and children make up a large share of the labor force. 
Four tractors and fourteen mules provided the power. Each of the sharecroppers 
used a pair of mules to cultivate and tend his crops, however, a good part of 
the land preparation and crop planting was done with tractors. 


Before I talk too much about the effect of the wage change on my own farn, 
I would like to comment first on the impact of "minimum wages" and higher cost 
on flue-cured tobacco farms in general. I have talked to a number of farmers 
about this problem and I think this will represent a cross section of their opinions: 


1. It will definitely speed up the present trend of increased mechanization 
of such crops as peanuts, cotton, corn and soybeans. A drastic increase in cost 
will take place that will force increased efficiency. 


2. Most of the tobacco will be shifted to sharecropper units or rented out 
for cash. Tobacco is a very high, hand labor crop as it required approximately 
500 man hours per acre. This makes tobacco growing primarily a family undertaking 
and it would lend itself well to the present sharecrop method of production. The 
peak labor requirement for tobacco comes during July and August when the older chil- 
dren are out of school. 


3. The same is true of the smaller farms where the family labor force is 
more of a factor. Tobacco furnishes a much higher proportion of the gross income 
on these, and this is usually where the best tobacco is grown. These will likely 
rent in more tobacco and become, in effect, ''tobacco specialist."' A number of 
these already depend on part time and off farm labor with hourly rates for bench 
hands running from 60 to 75¢ per hour and for primers from 80¢ to $1.00 per hour. 
Labor is the major expense in growing tobacco and minimum wage is bound to increase 
the cost of production. 


4, Minimum wages are going to develop a tremendous pressure for suitable 
mechanized harvesting equipment for tobacco. Progress has been made on this and 
there are some experimental harvesters now that have reduced their leaf drop to 
TOROrelo,e his is eettine in the practical range as small droppage is of much 
less importance under the acreage-poundage program than it was under the old 
acreage program. Along with mechanized harvesting goes the problem of bulk curing. 
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There are a lot of problems to be solved and even at the best, complete tob- 
acco mechanization is still several years away. 


5. It will have the immediate effect of decreasing the farm population. It 
will send a wave of untrained and unskilled labor from the farms to the towns and 
cities. Most of these will possibly wind up on some relief or poverty program. 
This will be just the opposite from what some of the proponents of the minimum 
wage bill contend. 


6. The minimum wage law will also cause many that can't adjust to this added 
cost, to go out of business and become a casualty to the wage and hour program. 


Now, the problems confronting me in the operation of my own farm under the 
proposed wage scale, Perhaps the biggest of these will be the added cost. Will 
I be able to afford this? For the past two years my payroll has been larger than 
my net farm income. It does not take an expert mathematician to figure what happens 
to your profit under the condition of doubling your labor cost. Mine would be 
more than doubled if I continue my present system of farming. At present, I con- 
sider the cash wages I pay competitive with other farmers in the area, My 
general level of pay is approximately 50-60¢ per hour for men and 40¢ for women. 
Actually I pay them by the day or week rather than by the hour, so this is an 
approximation. There are some fringe benefits however, such as housing, gardens, 
fuel, side crops, etc., that would possibly bring this up to 70 or 75¢ per hour. 
Most of mine have a side crop of 5 to 7 acres of peanuts on shares, 


All of this means then I will have to make some drastic changes in my method 
of farming or I will also be a "minimum wage'' casualty and I am afraid there are 
going to be a lot of these. 


The major effects of the minimum wage provision on my operation in addition 
to the extreme financial problem would be as follows: 


1. A drastic reduction in the number of people working on the farm, This 
is inevitable. I would possibly retain three of the best sharecroppers to handle 
all of the tobacco on a share basis. All of the other crops would be mechanized 
and worked for wages. Two of the wage hands are perhaps intelligent and efficient 
enough to be kept, even on the higher wage level. The others would have to be re- 
placed. The mere fact that you increase wages from 50¢ to $1.25 per hour is not going 
to change the basic type of labor we are using or make them more capable. There 
are no jobs available for this class of labor in town and most of these will become 
a "minimum wage'' casualty, also. 


2. Second is the problem of substituting machinery for. people and of finding 
people who can handle intricate equipment carefully and efficiently. First of all, 
machinery is extremely expensive. Most any of your larger pieces of equipment will 
cost from 1 to 3 times as much as a Cadillac. The net investment per worker is 
already high and this will tend to skyrocket it much higher. Will the returns just- 
Lt vec 


My peanuts, cotton, corn and soybeans, although farm from it now, can be almost 
completely mechanized. To do this, cotton pickers, combines, storage bins, handling 
and drying equipment, herbicides, etc., will all be necessary. Four and six row 
equipment will have to be substituted for the present mules and 2-row equipment. 
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Tile drainage will also have to be installed and ditches filled to enlarge fields. 
And I don't want to do this because I love to bird hunt and about the only place 
you can find them now is in the woods - I hate to destroy their last nesting places. 
Land leveling equipment will also be necessary. 


3. What will happen to the fringe benefits? These certainly can't be con- 
tinued unless the market for our crops reflect the additional cost that is being 
imposed. The annual cost of upkeep on the old houses we now have will be more than 
the rent that they will command. If trained mechanics are hired in the place of 
tractor drivers, the housing will have to be improved. If we have to go as high 
as $1.25 per hour, it may pay to go a little higher and compete with our industries 
for much more competent and efficient help. 


4. Two other likely effects are that the maximum acreage of both corn and 
cotton will be placed in the feed grain program and the new cotton diversion program. 
Also, more land will go into permanent pastures with some increase in the livestock 
program. Then, there is also the possibility of the cropland adjustment program. 
What effect will this have on our local merchants? 

In conclusion, there are a few unanswered questions that I would like to pose: 

1. Can we adjust to the needed efficiency to make farming profitable? 


2. What is going to happen to all of the people that move off of the farm? 


3. Will the average farmer be able to get the financial backing to make the 
needed changes? 


4. Will the level of management be equal to the change? 
5. Can our present labor be taught efficiency and responsibility? 


I think these questions need a lot of thought before a bill of this magnitude 
is passed, 


I have one other alternative, set out all of my cropland in pine trees. This 
I would hate to do as I thoroughly enjoy seeing my crops grow and working with the 
cattle and hog program. If many farmers did this, what would happen to local bus- 
inesses that supply our farmers? 
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Impact of Minimum Wages on Fruit Producers 


Mason Reger 


I bought an orchard a few years ago from a man who sold out because he was 
discouraged by the imminent labor situation. 


He believed in the hot-potato philosophy. "If you can't handle it get rid 
Obert duck Lys 


it is an average orchard) in size ‘for the Appalachin area. Ityis /05eacres 
and produces from 50 to 60 thousand bushels annually. The equipment has quickly 
become obsolete in the usual manner and the regular employees vary from 6 to 10 
depending on how many are intoxicated on Monday and how soon they get back on 
the job. 


It costs me sabout $10,000. “each year toggrow the crop and 3902000280 pick, 
pack, and sell it. This is the essence of our problem. The hay cr row-crop 
farmer has mechanized while the fruit grower has had more problems. Thus the 
COStL OL sLabDOmaLs —Sreatem ison Him, 


My first venture into the fruit growing industry was in Washington State, 
3000 miles from the center of population, and the consumers. 


I paid $1.00 per hour for common labor. On the face of a Western recession 
in 1949, which you folks may remember by the Life Magazine pictures of thousands 
of bushels of Winesaps being leveled on the Yakima dump so growers could recover 
their western wooden boxes. Coming events cast their shadows before, so the 
bigger growers met and decided to drop the price of labor to 90¢ because of the 
abundance of western displaced transcients swarming into the area from California 
and Arizona where they first looked for the promised land. So we dropped the 
price of labor from $1.00 to .90 and every employee quit in righteous indignation. 
Later the price dropped to ./5 in the same manner and every one of my regular men 
came back looking for work after having toured the prospects of other growers and 
lost a month's wages. This fruit venture convinced me that marketing was as 
important as growing apples. 


My next venture was in Virginia in 1951 when I operated an established 
orchard of 300 acres for a minimum salary and a nice percentage of the net. Un- 
fortunately there was no net and the orchard was abandoned after losing the 
owners several thousand dollars. It was one of the very few orchards in the East 
that could be irrigated and during that drought year my experience with Western 
inrigation salvaged a big loss to a smaller loss. 


say 


Men received .55 per hour and women .45 which were the highest wages they had 
enjoyed for many years. 


Now I am paying $1.00 per hour for men and .90 for tasks performed by women, 
so farm wages have doubled in my area. 


The apple industry was composed of apple growers a few years ago, with a tiny 
segment of nurserymen. 


Now the apple industry still consists of a few growers but more than 50% as 
evidenced by the annual convention are marketing people. Processors, canners, 
freezers, and packers assemble raw foods, process, handle, and sell them at whole- 
sale and retail. Advertising men help in selling. Brokers and commission men also. 


Suppliers of cardboard, paper, wooden boxes, staples, stitching, glue and 
lithograph, bin boxes and machinery dominate the crowd at these conventions. 


Cultural people from state and federal institutions, land grant colleges and 
experiment stations, plant pathologists, Entomologists and Horticulturists come 
to explain more efficient practices. Agr. Chemical and spray supplies are repres- 
ented. These cultural: people have revolutionized the established cultural practices, 
greatly increased yields and reduced the unit costs. 


The middle of the road growers--and the 'last to leave the old" have gone out 
of business. Three fourths of orchard acreage has been abandoned but the 25% 
remaining is producing more bushels than the entire former acreage. 


When we realize the actual growers are now a minority part of the apple indus- 
try and it may seem that the tail is wagging the dog let us consider what we are 
selling. 


Years ago we were selling food, and apples were a form of fresh-live food that 
would store alive and keep for months in a cool place without expensive preservation. 


Now we still sell a food product but to a greater extent we sell beauty, decora- 
tion, entertainment, and vitamins with every apple. The apple must not be just 
edible; it must be beautiful, high in vitamins, and crisp and juicy so that eating 
a fresh apple is a delightful experience. That is where the entertainment comes in. 


Frozen and canned apple products sell convenience and relieve modern home- 
makers of the chores of preparation and the attendant inefficency and waste. 


In order to preserve this beauty and perfection, great care and hard labor is 
used out of proportion to other agriculture or industry, and all in a short season. 


The fruit industry did not become established in areas in search of abundant 
cheap labor. Locations were determined by altitudes relatively safer from spring 
frosts and winter freezes. These happened to be on the lea of mountains in this 
eastern area, since climate is not so much influenced by bodies of water here. 
Small subsistence farmers and mountain people supplied the labor for peak periods. 


ays 


Now these people have found other jobs in our industrializing country and are 
no longer available. Nor will they be available even if fruit growing wages double 
again as they have in the past few years. 


Many orchard employees are available only because they cannot hold steady jobs 
in industry. Other parts of the fruit industry are paying higher wages for skilled 
personnel so we have lateral competition as well. 


Apple varieties ripen in sequence but most of them have a short period of 
best quality and color. The harvest help do not have the loyalty and "esprit 'd 
corps" necessary to really want to take kindly care of the fruit. . Their attitude 
is every man for himself. 


Consider the grower who has cared for this fruit through the winter pruning, 
the spring frosts, the summer sprays. Who has thinned each fruit so it will not 
touch another and have a spot that is not fully colored. Then to have it bruised 
and ruined by rough picking and handling. Half of my crop was sent to the canneries 
or cider mill because of brusing. With a shortage of labor, every day found the 
fruit riper and softer. Pickers stayed home to hunt squirrels or watch the national 
series. Time ran out, much of the once perfect fruit dropped on the ground and was 
picked up for cider. Cold freezing days in November stopped harvest that should 
have been completed before frosts in October. Harvested fruit ripened in boxes in 
the orchard or packing shed for lack of sufficent labor to haul and pack it while 
every employee was urged to help pick. 


We all enjoy the story of the good Samaritan who helped a fellow man without 
desire for a reward a real true '"do-gooder". 


But what happened to the man whom he helped--did he pass on this kindness to 
others? The story ends before the best part. Perhaps he lived happily ever after, 
rather than detract from a simple lesson in kindness. 


Have you heard the old arabian story of a similar nature where the good mer- 
chant gave a cripple a staff for a crutch and the cripple quickly knocked out his 
silly brains and went his way rejoicing with the merchants clothes and gold. 


Our nation has had this problem with the aid we gave Cuba and other countries. 
They used our aid as a weapon against us. We have to be careful whom we arm as 
allies for the same reason. 


If orchard labor needs higher wages, they must come from the pay of indus- 
trail workers in taxes or higher food prices. 


Sound wage increases result from improved productivity. As efficiencies or 
skilled labor reduces the unit cost of a bushel of apples or peaches it is sound 
and right for that labor to receive a proportion of the benefit. 


This is not the situation for the fruit grower struggling for survival with 
less efficient labor each season. Higher wages do not come from increased ability 


to pay. They come from his past savings or principle. Thus we kill the goose 
so there are no more golden eggs. 
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Legislation to bring about higher wages more rapidly would not correct such 
an abuse but cause a hardship for the entire fruit industry. Meanwhile the laws 
of supply and demand are bringing about these changes in an orderly and sound 
manner. 


Labor legislation flourishes in situations of abuse so it would be helpful 
to fruit producers paying the higher wages to have their competitors forced to 
pay more. The problem is whether this crutch may be used for a weapon. 


Part of the low income of orchard workers is due to remedial health prob- 
lems, bad teeth, frequent sickness, both physical and mental. The latter might 
help explain the frequent over use of alcohol, so the employees ends up physi- 
cally sick. Again he has used higher wages as a weapon against his employer. 


Unemployment payments or job insurance also make a dandy weapon out of a 
crutch, so that the worker loses part of his incentive to earn. The same is 
true of relief checks, these crutches make fine weapons. 


In summary I would like to say that with privilege comes responsibility 
and increased minimum wages in the fruit industry can only exist with increased 
production and lower unit costs or they eliminate part of our industry. 
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Impact of Minimum Wages on Burley Tobacco Farmers 


Ruben Naylor 


I think I ama fairly typical Central Kentucky Burley Tobacco and General 


farmer. I. am married, have two children, ages 14 and 16. I am typical in that 
when I balance my books at the end of the year I usually find myself in the 
same situation as I was at the beginning of the year - in debt. 


Here is how it works: 


I operate a 400-acre burley tobacco and general type farm in partnership 
with my father-in-law. 


On this farm we grow the following crops: 12 acres Burley Tobacco 
12 acres Barley 
25 acres Alfalfa 
40 acres Clover 
280 acres pasture 


In addition to this home farm operation we rent 13 acres of tobacco and 20C 
acres of pasture. Our average livestock inventory consists of 88 brood cows, 44 
heifers, and 80 brood sows. We finish out all of our hogs, and steers and sell 
the heifers as baby beeves. 


As for our labor, we have three full time families living on the farm. We 
guarantee these three men full time work, the wife of one of the men works half 
time. One of the men has two boys 16 and 18 years of age who work on Saturdays 
and whenever they are out of school. We also have a mechanic who works approxi- 
mately half time. 


In addition to this full time labor we have to hire outside labor during 
tobacco harvest, hay harvest, and tobacco stripping. 


We operate on a ten-hour day from seven to six, with one hour off for lunch. 
The breakdown on this labor by man days per year is as follows: 


The 3 full time men = 780 man days 
The 1/2 time mechanic = 130 man days 
The 1/2 time woman = 130 man days 
The two boys = 224 days 


Outside harvest labor = )202) days 
1526 man days 
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We pay our labor $6.00 a day for regular work and $12.00 for harvest and peak 
seasons. This averages out on a yearly basis at about $7.00 per day for our regu- 
lar help and $12.00 per day for outside help. 


The breakdown on the yearly cost of this labor is as follows: 


3 full time men $5460 
1/2 time mechanic 910 
1/2 time woman 910 
The two boys 1568 
Extra help at harvest Suilsy 

TOTAL $12,000 


The average pay per hour for the men on the farm is $.70 per hour and for the 
OTL, farmeneip is,Sl320jper, hour. 


In addition to the $7.00 per day or $.70 per hour the men on the farm receive: 


House rent = $360 
Coal = 100 
1 hog = 60 
Garden 

$520 


If this $520 is added on to the wages received by the men who live on the farm 
it brings their per hour wages up to $.90. 


There are other fringe benefits these men receive. If they take off an hour 
they are not docked. They are allowed to borrow trucks and tools. They are advan- 
ced money with no interest charge, workman's compensation, and social security. Also 
there are many days during the year due to weather conditions when the men are un- 
able to work a whole day for which they are paid. 


Also consideration should be given to the qualifications of these men. When 
these men came with me they had very little farm experience and even less education. 
They came from the eastern Kentucky coal fields and their experience had been with 
coal mining. These men are now making more money than they ever have. 


So much for what I am paying--now for the other side of the coin, how much am 
I making? 


I am a member of the Blue Grass Farm Analysis Association, a farm records and 
records analysis service sponsored by the University of Kentucky. These records 
show that the farms net income in 1965 was $12,656. My half of this was $6,328: 
This is the amount I received for my capital investment, and management. This may 
be more than my management ability deserves but certainly is not enough to cover 
the interest on our investment. 


With this picture of cost and returns what are my alternatives if I have to in- 
crease my wage scale? 


1. Increase the scale of my operation in an attempt to better utilize my 
present labor force. 
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2. Mechanize to a greater degree 
3. Decrease the scale of my operation and try to do the work myself. 
4. Go broke. 


Neither of these four alternatives offers much hope in my situation. I am 
limited in opportunities for expansion. In fact, my tobacco allotment has been 
reduced from 12 acres to 10.2 acres this year. I invested $10,000 in increasing 
the size of my hog operation last year. I have probably already over expanded my 
cattle operation. I am close to an expanding Metropolitan Center which makes it 
impossible to buy additional land at a price that I can afford to farm. This 
alternative offers'‘me very little hope. 


The second alternative - to mechanize - also looks rather bleak. Burley 
tobacco which requires the lion's share of my labor is difficult if not impossible 
to mechanize because of the limited number of acres that I am allowed to grow. At 
this time I couldn't justify borrowing to mechanize my tobacco operation even if I 
knew how - which I don't. I have gone about as far as I can go in mechanization of 
my hog operation. JI am now using push button system of feed preparation and am in 
the process of installing auger feeders. 


The third alternative of decreasing the size of my operation also offers little 
hope. If {£ decrease the size of my operation there just isn't enough income in 
sight to keep me going. 


The fourth alternative of going broke, while being the bleakest of the four, 
seems to be the odds on favorite of winning out. 


In conclusion, my unhappy situation is not unique but instead is the situation 
of the majority of the farmers of my area. It is indeed a paradox that here in a 
nation that is the best fed and best clothed in the history of the world that we 
farmers cannot afford to pay higher wages. 


I would like to thank you for the opportunity of appearing before you and 
presenting the case of the Burley Tobacco Farmer of Central Kentucky. 
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Impact of Minimum Wages on 
Farm Supply Businesses 
by 


Jim Marshall 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


First, let me set a little background as that seems appropriate. I ama 
little sorry that the figure of volume was brought out because we are just poor 
country merchants trying to make a living and sometimes you ball up your troubles 
in a rather big ball without really shaving off any great profit out of it, and the 
volume of business is not really a criteria to judge it. The dollars you take 
home, the dollars that the tax man leaves with you are really the important 
criteria, as I see it. Charlottesville, as many.of you know is in the general 
farming area. It is an area currently operating in what the labor economists for 
the government call a 1.6 unemployment ratio. We could probably get a lot of 
people here who would disagree on just what that means but our interpretation is 
that we are already working quite a few people who don't want to work at all. 

I am responsible for the management of my business, which is a corporation and 
part of which I own. So I will give you a few statistical facts and few opinions 
eiCmlewiLLotry to say which 1s, which. 


It's difficult to consider the minimum wage thing as far as our business is 
concerned without also considering that companion piece of legislation which says 
that because of the volume of business we do, anyone who works more than 40 hours 
must be paid time and a half for it. So, remember that my remarks concern both 
of them. Prior to 1959, random labor picked up to unload a boxcar or some un- 
expected job that you were not able to handle with your regular monthly employed 
crew, would be paid 75¢, 80¢, and 90¢ per hour depending upon whether you knew for a 
fact that he could work or whether he was a rum-dum needing another bottle. When 
we saw the handwriting on the wall we, then, in 1960, started paying random labor, 
Sieu0cmandsitt903,.01,.15; and of course, 1965,991.25.. Now, this 1s ansopinion 
that I can back up from actual work records. We find that when a minimum wage was 
established and required, it assured us that we got the minimum quality. Now 
that sounds like a slap at them and I don't mean it that way at all. We know from 
our own personal experience that when you pick up extra labor, the caliber of the 
extra labor that you get is poor even when we are paying more than the minimum 
wage. I would like to illustrate this with some statistical figures. Prior fo 
1960, our random in-bound cost of labor to move a ton of merchandise assorted and 
mixed from the boxcar, or from the farmer's vehicle and to have it properly stored 
in the warehouse was from 45¢ to 55c. Today, or rather in late 1965, we ran a 
cost survey on this aspect and the cost is now between 95¢ and $1.00. In face of 
this cost, we are taking steps to achieve greater mechanization by eliminating 
some of those products that require extra handling. Of course, somebody has to 
handle those things and if we give them up, somebody else may be smart enough to 
figure out a way to do the job with less cost. We find it much more effective to 
pay adequately for the employee's mind or the employee's physical skill and this 
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is a more suitable guage for giving raises or pay increases than an edict from 
Washington - Perhaps it's a good thing that everybody gets $1.25 or $1.60 per 
hour or some other amount of money. We have found that when you shove up the 
bottom of the pay scale, the top also goes up. I want to illustrate this with a 
ruler. As you shove on the bottom, the top goes up. You might say, it isn't 
necessarily so, and that it doesn't have to go up. I will agree with you. I 

can work like a spring. You can press them together a little bit if you hold your 
finger on the top. But, like a spring, if you get them closer and: closer to- 
gether and you don't watch out, the spring is going to jump and it will be out of 
your control. We have found that when we raised our minimum wage rates to 
accomodate the minimum wage laws that came from Washington, then the other folks 
on the pay scale say to me, ''You have to bump mine up, too'’. Let me observe to 
you, that if you don't bump them on up they may leave and then you have more 
trouble than if you had voluntarily made the pay adjustment. 


The effect of this is to try to pass it on to the consumer because you can take 
only so much of it yourself. The consumer adjusts by shopping around and maybe he 
buys from someone else whose volume of business or some other legal entanglement 
does not require his particular business to pay the minimum wage scale. We have 
competitors who, because of their product-mix or because of the volume of 
business don't have to pay the wages. However, they don't get very good help. 


We are having to pay more than the minimum wage to get somebody to do a job. 
In 1959, the going labor rate in Charlottesville for mechanics who serviced farm 
equipment was $3.50 an hour. You bring your tractor in or we send our man out 
and we charge you $3.50 an hour for this trained mechanic's time. Now to better 
look at this, I would like to think about it in terms of some commodity that the 
farmer produces. A good commodity to use is corn. In 1959, the farmer forked 2 
1/3 bushels of corn to pay us for the services of the mechanic. Today it takes 
twice the number of bushels of corn to pay us for the services of our mechanic. 


The corporation that I manage has been in business about 85 years as a 
privately owned corporation. In the course of being in business that time, there 
are certain policies that get established down through the years. I think, 
basically, they were good policies and they were founded on the premises that 
Joe Blow has worked for us and it is a slack season and we don't need him but he's 
got a family and children going to school, so we will swallow it and keep him on. 
We want him to have a regular job. However, the minimum wage has caused us to 
review this policy and we are reluctant to do it. We now pay $1.25 with time and 
a half for overtime and all workers participate in the profit sharing program 
which we have and they receive 10% of any profit that we make divided on a pro 
rata basis, plus 50% of any increase of profits over the average of the last 
3 years. If we do well and make some extra money 50% of the increase of profits 
over the average of the past 3 years is divided among the employees on the same 
basis. Let me tell you of a humorous experience although I didn't think it was 
humorous when it happened. Just recently, we announced the profit sharing checks. 
One of our recently re-enfranchised citizenry had to take off lunchtime to go over 
to town and he didn't come back until 4:30 at which time checks were being handed 
out. He had made a liquour purchase. I am sorry to say that this wasn't one of 
those good years and as I handed him the check I heard him mumble 
"Here Mr. Jimmy,,if that's ally all) eot for it, y"all needs91 © mores thaneiecoss 
and handed it back. He is employed in Washington now and I understand doing very 
well although he hasn't paid any local bills that he owes. I see a tremendous 
need to motivate these folks and make them want to do better. We have jobs open 
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and waiting for them but it does require a little bit of reliability, a little bit 
of interest and a little bit of study. Very frankly, I have to keep studying to 
be able to hold my job and I'm not too sure that I am studying enough. I don't 
think it is too much to ask that they try to learn how to handle our equipment 

a little bit better. You would be amazed at how often we plan to have a company 
meeting and we are going to have it on our time, but since it will take 10 minutes 
of the help's time the answer too often is "to hell with it." "I've got to meet 
someone," or "I've got to go hunting," or something. 


Let me close my prepared portion with this thought. "Give a man a fish and 
you will temporarily relieve his hunger, teach him to fish and there is no need 
for him to be hungry."" I would like to add that we run across some 
individuals who don't want to get the sticky juice of work on their fingers to 
load the hook and we have to make them want to load the hook. 


In recent conversation, one of your economists had questions raised that he 
had trouble answering. His cohort asked him why there was such a situation. 
His answer was, "How do you tell an audience that the government doesn't tell 
the whole truth?" Gentlemen, if you, as educators, do not have the courage to 
tell the people that you government isn't telling the whole truth, I am certainly 
not one to judge you. But I do have the courage to say to you that if you don't 
have that courage, you are not an educator. 
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Impact of Minimum Wages 


on Consumers 


by 
Mrs. Aryness Joy Wickens 
United States Department of Labor 


To begin with, let's be clear about who the consumer is. The consumer is 
you and me, the members of our families, and all our friends and relatives. 
Everyone is a consumer. Yet, we are rarely organized as consumers. We are far 
more often organized in professional groups, such as agricultural economists or 
statisticians or lawyers or in community associations. 


Because we rarely speak as consumers, but only act as consumers, it is 
difficult to say what consumers really think about any particular subject. We 
are not vocal as consumers. We cast our vote on consumer matters when we buy 
in the market place. 


How do we act as consumers? If we plan our purchases carefully we should 
behave like the textbook's "economic man'' and search for the best buy at the 
lowest price. If we are wise, we look for quality and style or design which 
suits our particular tastes. We like low prices. We are pleased when the price 
of bacon goes down; we protest when it goes up, especially above a dollar a 
pound, as it is now. And so we are likely, in our own immediate economic inter- 
est, to question any measure which makes prices rise, or threatens to do so. 


Whenever new or higher minimum wages are considered, therefore, the first 
and most immediate question from a consumer point of view is whether the estab- 
lishment of a minimum wage will raise costs and prices. It has been raised in 
every discussion of minimum wages that I know anything about, beginning with 
the earliest debates over minimum wages for women before World War I. 


Yet organized consumer groups - the National Consumers League, supported 
by women's clubs, were instrumental in the passage of the earliest minimum 
wage laws for women, as they were in the passage of factory inspection legis- 
lation and laws limiting hours of work for women and children. They even 
picketed shops that sold products made in "sweat shops''. These were humani- 
tarian drives, but they were carried on with zest, vigor and tenacity, regard- 
less of any economic interest in low prices. 


But to return to prices. In some instances, costs and prices have no 
doubt been raised, as a result of higher wages but over the long sweep of 
years, I think it is fair to say that the effect of higher minimum wages on 
prices has been minor in comparison with other forces in the economy. Remember 
that the first minimum wage law for women was enacted in 1912, and the Fair 
Labor Standards Act in 1938. Since 1938, we have lived through World War II 
and the Korean Conflict with all of the economic pressures which wars generate. 
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Prices more than doubled both for consumers goods (not including services) and for 
industrial materials and products but it would be impossible to segregate the 
effects, if any, of higher minimum wages. 1/ 


In the same period, of course, wages and family incomes more than tripled 
and, per capita disposable income - i.e. income after taxes - quadrupled. 


In general, for most of the industries initially covered by the minimum wage 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act - largely manufacturing - average wages 
far outpaced the successive increases in the minimum wage in this same period. 


In passing - there is a lesson here: If minimum wages are going to be initia- 
ted or raised, it is easiest to do so in a period of expanding activity and rising 
levels of incomes and prices. 


But as each particular proposal to broaden coverage or raise the level of 
minimum wages is considered, the question is again raised whether prices will be 
increased. And it is a reasonable question. Following the 1961 amendments to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act a special study was made of price changes in the manufac- 
turing industries most affected by that Act from April 1961, before it became 
effective, to April 1964, both in the South where the impact on going wages was 
greatest and outside the South where it was very limited. 2/ In the first year 
after the $1.15 rate became effective, prices of half the commodities in the South 
and three-fifths in the North changed very little. Prices went up by 3 percent or 
more for a fifth of the commodities in the South and fewer outside the South. In 
the year following the adoption of the $1.25 rate, price increases were even less 
common. Considering the one-year periods after each of the higher minimum rates 
became effective or even the entire three-year period studies, price changes indi- 
cate that, for the most part, wage adjustments required by 1961 amendments to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act were not passed along in the form of higher prices. 


As the Secretary of Labor has said in his current report to the Congress on 
the Fair Labor Standards Act: 


"The period during which the 1961 amendments have become effee- 
tive has been one of extraordinary price stability. The general 
wholesale price level in April 1964 (seven months after the $1.25 
rate went into effect for the majority of covered employees) was 
almost exactly the same as it had been in April 1961 (five months 
before the effective date of the first step increase from $1.00 
LOeo lel.) 

"There has been a larger rise in price levels in the past 12 
months. Yet the closest scrutiny of the evidence reveals no 
identifiable. relationship between minimum wage changes and over- 
all price levels. Some items produced in low wage industries 
have gone up by more than the average, others by less." 


L/abasd 3) Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, CPI 
commodities up 133 percent 1938-1965. WPI all other than farm and food pro- 


ducts up 124 percent. 

eee "Minimum Wage and Maximum Hours Standards Under the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act, An Evaluation and Appraisal" Report submitted to the Congress Jan., 
1966, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Wage and Hour Public Contracts Divisions, p. 13-15. 
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But it is likely that the institution of a minimum wage in some of the low- 
wage occupations and industries not now covered will give rise to higher costs. 
This is especially true for the service industries where there are few improved 
mechanical devices or methods of organization which can increase productivity to 
offset higher direct wages. But is easy to exaggerate the possible price effects, 
in fact, they have almost always been exaggerated in debates over minimum wage 
increases. 


Suppose, however, that prices do go up. Does the consumer have no other 
interest than low prices? 


As citizens I believe we have some other: points of view and some other inter- 
est and obligations to consider. 


The first of these is economic. We are interested in maintenance of supply. 
As consumers there is no point in cutting off our noses to spite our faces by so 
rejoicing in low prices that the producers of goods we need go out of business; 
for then prices will go up and stay up. I do not need to diagram this sentence 
for agriculture. It has been a central theme of agricultural policy - accepted 
by consumers who are city dwellers as well as by farmers - that the American 
agricultural establishment must be maintained to produce not only enough to pro- 
vide year-to-year needs and to earn export dollars but also to maintain an adequate 
stock and to permit the U.S. to assist other nations in time of need. There have 
been times when we have supported agricultural policies which raised prices across 
the board to American consumers in order to guarantee prices to farmers. In other 
cases, we have supported income to agriculture through payments from the general 
revenues, derived from our incomes as taxpayers, with some consequent reduction in 
the spendable: funds at our personal disposal. 


The need to maintain supply can occur quite as well in industry and commerce 
as in agriculture. If it takes a given price to bring out a supply - whether it 
be labor or products - it will have to be paid or the supply will not be forth- 
coming. This is now true in some services where shortages of labor are quite 
directly connected with the prevailing low wages. 


Another economic argument often used in support of minimum wages is that 
higher incomes bring higher punchasing power, widened markets, more business 
and greater strength for the economy. This was a leading argument in the 1930's. 
It is used today as it applies to those very disadvantaged people, who, because 
of inadequate incomes are not able to buy the bare necessities, much less to en- 
joy many products most Americans take for granted in their own standard of living. 


But there is also a social interest - albeit with economic overtones - behind 
minimum wage proposals... It is a simple conviction that in the richest country in 
the world people who are employed should be paid a wage high enough to enable them 
to maintain at least a subsistence living and preferably something somewhat more 
than that. The fact of the matter is that many employed Americans are very poor. 


In the poverty group, over half of the men under age 65 who were heads of 
families and one-fifth of the women worked full time in 1964. These figures are 
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from the latest and most careful categorization of "poverty" - not a $3,000 
SubOtic ml) 


Those who live in poverty, because of inadequate basic earnings, become 
a charge upon the State and must be cared for in one way or another. A job 
and an adequate wage, I am sure we will all agree, is a far better way for 
people to live who are able and willing to work. 


The case was put succinctly by the U.S. Supreme Court in West Coast Hotel 


vs. Parrish in 1937, a case involving minimum wages for women: ''There is an 


additional and compelling consideration which recent economic experience has 
brought into a strong light, the exploitation of a class of workers who are in 
an unequal position ... is not only detrimental to their health and well-being 
but casts a direct burden for their support upon the community. What these 
workers lose in wages, the taxpayers are called upon to pay. The bare cost of 
living must be met." 


This, like all social decisions, becomes a matter of alternatives. Given 
certain social and humanitarial objectives, how do we accomplish them? What are 
we prepared to pay as consumers, as taxpayers, as producers - and how may actions 
which might be taken affect the very people we seek to help? As consumers, it 
seems to me, we must be prepared to pay a fair price to avoid social and economic 
injustice. 


Lisentees Dimensions of Poverty in 1964. Office of Economic Opportunity 
October 1965. 
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Summary 


Gene McMurtry 
ie Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


For the past two days we have discussed, argued, and I am sure most of us 
have been enlightened in terms of problems and possibilities in connection with 
labor and agriculture. The picture that comes through is one of change that 
will have a significant impact upon our dynamic and growing industry of agri- 
culture. We have plenty of problems, but more opportunities than problems. 


This conference was a first of its kind in that the U.S. Departments of 
Labor and Agriculture contributed jointly. Farmers and farm leaders represent- 
ing Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, North Carolina, and Maryland 
have participated in this conference. 


In pulling together the main ideas of this conference, the following thoughts 
stand out in my mind. 


For many years there has been a transfer of manpower from farm to non-farm 
employment. Government, through its policies, has influenced geographic trans- 
fers of labor from farms. Farm population decreased by 25 million between 1940 
and 1965. However, the South and Southwest are still characterized by a surplus 
of farm manpower which has contributed to underemployment on many farms. Thirty 
years of rapid technological improvements have caused substitution of capital 
for labor and a decline of more than 60% in farm man hours. 


Over time farm labor has characteristically received low wages even though 
variations:occur among states and regions. Low returns mean that farm people 
must choose among making adjustments and technological changes in farming; moving 
to non-farm occupations; or accepting still lower farm returns. Economic pressures 
make it necessary to increase output per hour of labor faster than many can, thus 
earnings decline on farms with few resources where adjustments have not been made. 
This results in severe underemployment and frequently poverty. Average income per 
capita of farm residents is less than 2/3 that of others. The abundance of farm 
production created downward pressures on farm prices and incomes. 


While up substantially in recent years, farm wage rates are still much low- 
er than in other occupations. Adjustments for cost of living increases show 
farm workers to be falling behind other workers. Farm workers receive less money 
wages, and fringe benefits. Wages paid to hired farm workers increase with farm 
size due to greater productivity. Significant headway needs to be made in re- 
ducing peak labor requirements. 


On many farms the average person coming to work has little education and 
few of the skills required, therefore, considerable training is necessary for 
productivity. It is important to look at training needs as a means to improve 
the quality of farm labor. Rising farm wages and automation challenge an opera- 
tor's management ability. Farm wage rates will continue to rise regardless of 
minimum wage provisions. 
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Welfare and economic opportunity programs are likely to increase the costs 
of marginal labor. Emphasis on training and retraining will increase mobility 
and non-farm alternatives. Human adjustment, and welfare problems of low income 
people on farms and in rural areas will be emphasized. The rural South has done 
a relatively poor job of educating and training its people. This is reflected in 
lower productivity, especially among those left behind by outmigration. Southern 
rural high schools have not met the demands imposed by changing job conditions. 
Studies have shown that job specifications by major Southern employers, and current 
high school curricula are not correlated. It was pointed out that political, emotional 
and often, selfish community pressures have kept rural high schools small and 
educationally impoverished. 


Employment in the U.S. economy requires skills and training much higher than 
obtained by many rural youth. Manpower development training programs should be 
better utilized. Rapid growth in the labor force will create job scarcity for 
the poorly trained and less qualified individuals. 


Predictions are that the U.S. will have around 2% million farms by 1975, or 
1.2 million less than in 1960. In the South the expected reduction is from 1.7 
million farms in 1960 to 1 million by 1975. Between 1940 and 1960 farm popula- 
tion fell 50% in the U.S. and 60% in the South. 


Studies show that farm wages would be 30% to 40% higher if comparable to 
non-farm wages. Commercial farmers expect some kind of return on their invest- 
ment, yet perhaps only 15% obtain returns comparable to the average cost of 
obtaining capital. 


Much time has been spent discussing farm policies and programs with little 
attention to labor opportunities among farm people. The need for a manpower 
policy for farm people was indicated by Dr. Bishop. 


Until recently there has been little farm labor legislation benefiting farm 
workers. However, much labor legislation excludes them from coverage available 
to others. Now public awareness is focusing on problems of farm workers, parti-~ 
cularly the migrants. Public Law 78 under which foreign workers enter the U.S. 
for farmwork was terminated December 31, 1964. Admissions of foreign workers 
for seasonal work in the U.S. declined 83% between 1964 and 1965. Meanwhile, 
average domestic seasonal work employment increased only 12%. 


Some farm organizations say new legislative proposals give the Secretary of 
Labor unlimited power to fix wage rates and may, in effect, make him the sole 
labor contractor in the country. As a consequence, farmers would be forced to 
use the employment service. Through such legislation and administrative proced- 
ures unionization would be fostered among farm workers. 


Many people pushing minimum wages believe that farm workers should have the 
same benefits and protections given other workers. Conditions of hired farm 
workers are said to be similar to those of other disadvantaged groups in that 
incomes are below needs, employment alternatives are few, skills are limited, 
and health and educational training are poor. 
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A minimum wage law removes the employer's option to pay less even though this 
may be acceptable to the worker and in keeping with his productivity. Further- 
more, as the minimum wage increases, all wages tend to rise since those above the 
minimum expect increases. Unless labor efficiency offsets these wage increases 
the price of the goods or services will rise. Speakers from the Labor Department 
pointed out that seldom have minimum wages by themselves caused price rises and 
their appraisal should be in perspective with the other economic forces. It is 
argued that higher wages increase purchasing power, widen markets, and strengthen 
the overall economy. These arguments are applied to the income disadvantaged. 
There is also the humanitarian or social viewpoint on minimum wages. 


Recently, activity concerned with organizing and unionizing farm labor has 
developed in those areas requiring large numbers of seasonal workers. 


The unhappy situation of farmers having difficulty making ends meet is not 
unique to any particular type of farming. Paradoxically, here in the world's best 
fed nation, farmers say they cannot afford to pay higher wages. Farm programs 
during the last 30 years have increased returns to the land at a faster rate 
than returns to labor. 


A reduced farm labor supply will not solve the chronic problems of the 
commercial farmers. The critical and scarce resource of the future will be the 
ability of management to Solve labor problems. 


The future belongs to those who prepare for it and if I can judge the conser 
sus of our group, it is that we not only intend to prepare ourselves for the 
future, but we also intend to help shape that future. Those of us connected with 
agriculture must continue to be concerned with the attitude of Congress and the 
public. Public understanding of agriculture and the problems of labor within 
agriculture will continue to play an important part in the years ahead. The 
difficulties that we have explored in this conference will in all probability, 
increase rather than diminish. 


Changes allow progress and the challenge that faces us is to direct the 
change along constructive and beneficial channels. The problem we have discussed 
is how to apply intelligent analysis to the problems of labor and agriculture 
without any fear of future direction. Knowledge will allow us to be flexible 
enough to permit wide adaptation to change and should allow us to provide greater 
service to farmers and rural people. 


It has been a real pleasure to have you here in Virginia. Come back to see 
us again, soon! 


